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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the contpilatloa 
' of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the alread;^^ 
^ existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
1 contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through 
' the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuir^ 
the final edition. 

j The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, com- 
j piled between 1870 and iSy^by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
i Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
! the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
' volume. Section A. of Chap. V. (General Administration), andthewhole^ 
'/ of Chap, VI. (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 
' Deputy Commis.sioner ; Section A. of Chap. 1 1 1 . (Statisticsof Population) 
has been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there passagiss 
— liave been extracted from existing publications, or have been specially 

written for the by officers acquainted with the district. ,_But 

much of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, froftt 
' Cunningham’s compilation already referred to, which again was largely 
. , based upon Mr. Edward Brandreth's Settlement Report of the distrit^ 

The report in question was written in 1855, and, modelled on the 
meagre lines of the older settlement reports, affords very inadequate 
^ , material for an account of the district. No better or fuller rnatCTigJ-^ 
however, was . either available or procurable within the 




hen the district again comes under settlement, a second''aftd more 
lete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; and meanwhile the 
it edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and publish- 
a systematic form, information which had before been scattered, 
. part unpublished. 

.'he draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Col. Grey, 
ATilkinson, Mr. Purser, and Mr. Fanshawe. The Deputy Com- 
iner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has 
'ixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system 
msliteration. The final edition, though compiled by the Editor, 
has b?en passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 

The Editor. 
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CIIATTER T. 


THE DISTRICT. 


The Ferozepore di.strict i.-i the southernmost of tlie three 
districts of the Lahore division, and lies hetween nortli latitude 
SO'S' and 31°11', and oast loiifjitudo T-FT and 75'''27'. It is 
bounded on the north-east by the river Sutlej, which .sejiarates 
it from the Jalandhar district; on the north-west by the united 
Sutlej and Bias, which divide it from the district of Lahore; on 
the east and south-east by the Ludhiana district and the Native 
States of Faridkot, Patiala, and Nabha; and on the south-west by 
the Sirsa district. 

It is divided into four tahsils, of whioh that of iMuktsar 
comprises all the western portion of the district. The narrow 
central neck and the area lyiii" on the northern border of Faridkot 
constitute the tahsil of Ferozepore ; the tract situated alo i", and 
in the bend of, the Sutlej forms the Zira tahsil ; while the I ah^il of 
Moga includes the remaining or south-eastern portion of the district. 
Some leading statistics regarding the district ami the several 

tnli-ils into which it is 
divided are given in 
Table No. 1 on tho 
oppo.'itn pa,L,e. Tho 
di.-trict contains ono 
t(nvn of more than 
K »,( !( »0 souls — namely, 
Feroze[iore, with a 
population of 30,570. Tho administrative head-i[uartors are situ- 
ated at Ferozepore, 3i mile- from the right bank of the tSutlej, and 
about the middle of the western border of the district. Ferozc- 
poro .stands 17th in order of area, and 11th in order of population, 
among the 32 districts of tho jsroviiice, compri.-,ing 2’58 per cent, 
of the total area, 3'45 per cent, of the total population, and 2' 7 1 
per cent, of the urban population of British territory. Tho 
latitude, longitude, and heioht in fc-t abo\e the sea of the jn'incipal 
placc.s in the distri.-r, are .shown .d'ove in the jiiargiti. 


Town. 

iN’oi'th 

Latitutlo. 

E.icfc 

Lon/?itutl?. 

Feet aI>ovc 
6ea-lcvcl. 

Pornzeporo . . 

303 .55' 

7P In' 

GJ5 

Zfra 


753 2' 

CJ'i* 

M i£ra 

St'O W 

73^ V2- 

7i»>* 

Muktsar 

303 

713 33' 

6uu* 


• Approximate. 
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CHAP. I. — THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I. 
Descriptive. 

rhj9ical features. 


Tho surface of tlio district is a licad flat, without a hillock to 
diversil'v' the view, except a few ilrearv hills of .sand which meet 
the eve towards the south and =outh-ea't. There is, however, a 
markeil dlfl'ereiice in fertility Ixdwecii dilferent ])arts of the district. 
Those lands which bordi'r the riv('r Sutlej, and are fertilized hy its 
annual inuiidation-;, and tho'C irricitted by the inundation canals, 
are the mo't productive ; while the higher land away from tlie river, 
and d.'])endent a1mo..t entirely on tlic rain-fall, often suffers severely 
from drought, with the exception of the rohi laud of the Aloga 
tahsil, which retains moisture owing to a clay sul>-soil, and yields 
with light rain-fall excellent cro|)s. The river-watered land is 
called the bhet ; and this again is snh-divided into proper, 
that which now benefits from the annual fiood, and the old bhet 
further inland. This is honnde<l hy the old bed of the river, which 
nins panillel to the old Ludhi.-ina road, nearly due east and west, 
from one end of the district to the other. The present cxtnrse of 
the river is quite dift’erent ; it runs north-west for about half the 
width of the district, ami then, making a bond almost at a right 
angle, continues its course to the sonth-we'^t. 

It is probable that the whole bhet lantl li;is been fonneJ by 
depo.= its from the river, as its composition is homogeneons, and 
niark<*dly different from the high lands {rohi) to the south. 
Oppo.-'ite the junction of the Bias and Sutlej its width is 11 miles, 
narro wing at either end of the district to four and six miles onlv ; 
its total area is 212, 71() acres. Tliis tract is .seamed with oM 
channels of the Sutlej, which show .signs of attempts at coloni.sa- 
tion, as they gradually failed. Of the principal of these, Mr. Brand- 
retli. v.'i’iting in lb.54, says ; — 


There is a curious channel, called the Sukha Mai, or ‘ dry ch.annel,’ 
between tiie new and old beds of the river, which has its origin near 
Tilnira. in the Ludlii.dua district, whence it runs with a very serpentine 
course along the whole length of the district to near Mamdot. Motwith- 
standin.g its winding course, the banks ot the channel are .so regularly 
formed as to have induced many to tliink it entirely artificial. More 
proiiabl.f, however, it wa.s originally a natural water-course, afterwards 
sliaped into a canal. Its lireadth i.s lOD feet, and its depth seven or 
eight feet. As recently as forty years ago, it is stated that some little 
water flo wed into it, but since then it has remained quite dry. In former 
days its hanks are said to have been fringed with beautiful shisham 
trees, of which now no trace remain.s. Could the water bo again brought 
into the 'Channel, a very great benefit would result to the country through 
which it pa-s-ses ; it is to be feared, however, from the re.sults of recent 
surveys, tliat such benefits are unattainatile .s.avc at great expense, as 
the bed is so changed as to be unsuitable for the feeding of inund:>- 
tion cana Is.” 


Will 1 reference io these remarks, it. may be noticed that leno-t.bs 
of this ch; mnel have been incorporated in the various inundation 
canals of 'the district. 

The hhet inct. The whole of the bhet tract presents a nniform level appearance, 

except wh ere it is iiirer.sected Iiy dry water-courses. Kankar is 
found at n d'qith of 30 or 40 feet below the smface — too deeply 
buried to he available for ro.ad-making. The soil is of a verV 
dark eoh mr. and is distingni-liecl as sikanii (nr karar) and 
g-iji ,r. .'I oi'ding a- the clnvw or sandy element pievaifs. Tho 


t 


I 


A 


( 

A 


I 
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latter is nnicli preferred, a'^ it is more easily cultivateil, and yields 
Letter crops ; but, on the other hand, the former c;ui l)e more easily 
irrigated. Where the .sand rhe.s altogether to the surface, the 
land i.s uncultiirahle ; and, Generally, the fertility of the soil 
appears to dejiewl largely on the deiith at which sand is found. 
This sand is generally <lark-coloured, and dift’ereiit from the light 
drift sand of tlie roki^ or uplands, which is sel.loiu altogcth _'r 
sterile. lic-'ides these varieties, the artificial highlv-m.aniircd 
ground, in which pcpfier, tobacco, and the like superior crojis are 
raised, is recognised as a separate edass of s(>il, and known a.s 
niavi. The depth at which water is found ilepciids naturally 
on the (ll'taneo from th.o river. As a general rule, unirri- 
gated land in the bhet is deeiihally inferior to that in tho 
rohi. Thus, und('r ordinary cireninstance-^. a given ((iiantity of 
ground, cultivated with barley or gram in the rohi, wl icdi 
rests on a .subsoil of clay, wouhl he far more remuiu'ra- 
tive than the same quantity of laud 'Own with wheat in the bhet. 
This inferioritv is to he iittrihuteil to the extiemc drync.-s of tho 
soil, re-'ulting from the -.md suleoil. which i- poj.ularly likciicil to 
a fish— a il'itive cmhieiu for rliiru. In ig.ilcd l.iud in the bhcl . on 
the other hand, is very producrivc ; (he waur i- iie.ir the ■■tirftiee, 
and from 20 to 40 aere* are irrig.ited from <'aeh ■well. In the 
Fero^epnre Hake, the tiveiage irrigafion of I'aeh well, in both 
harvests (f.?., in the whole year), i' at lea-f d.'( acres ; for thi.s, 
lujwever, from si.v to oiohe pairs of hullock' are kejit at work day 
and night. 

Land inundiited by the river is called rez. Such soil is 
generallv considered inferior to well land, though far better than 
tho thirsty bdnini. This kind of irrigated land is only met with 
in a few of the villages of this tract. The deposit of rich 
black loam often made by the river i.s called ?wpi far tho 
first four of five years after it lias been ikqxi.sited until 

it becomes consolidated, and is converted into the ordi- 

nary soil of the country. The deeper this de]>o.sit is, the more 
it is valued. W^hlle it continues to be designated as 7iopi, it is 
generallv sowni with rice, which is a very valiiahlo crop ; if the 
deposit does not exceed one or two fingers in depth, it is not called 
nnpf, but kacha, and will jirodnce only inferior millets or pulses. 
It is curious to see how distinctly the ditferent diqxi.-'Its are .some- 
times marked on a hank which has been jiarrially cut away by 
the river. The strata of sand and rich loam may , he .seen 
overlvlng each other, of different (h'pths, according to (he action 
of the river during the year in which each was depo^it-i-d. The 
natives state, regarding these deposits, that whenever the river rises 
above a certain height, it brings down with it a cjuanrity of rich 
soil from tho neighhonrhood of Iiupar, hut that wlu‘.ficver tho 
periodical ri^e i.s below this height, thi> dc[) 0 .sit is norhing hut .'und. 

This tract comprises the main Iw'ly of the (li.-.tri..'r, Iving to 
the south of the old hank of the river, by which it is separated from 
the Its mo't remarkable feature is a high h ink, calico the 

danda, which runs up from the Sir^a diArict, uero.ss the Mukt'-ar 
tahsil and the Farfdkut territurv. and enters the main portion of 

■ i-i 
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this district near the villages of JanJwala, whence it can be dis- 
tinctly traced as far as Mndki ; beyond this point it only makes 
its appearance here and there. Major Baker gives a description 
of it in his rejrort on the proposed Tihara Canal.* The Sutlej, 
or a branch of it, evidently at one time ran along the line 
of country indicated by the danda, though not within the memory 
of any one living. The ninnljer of deserted sites in its neighbour- 
hood show that the country was formerly much more populous than 
at present, and it was in all jirobability highly fertilized by the 
stream which then flowed through it. Between this and the pre- 
sent course of the river runs a lower danda, or bank, marking a 
later river course. 

A great difference in the soil is marked by the course of the 
two dandas. To the west the land is of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, and far less productive than that to the south of the gretit 
da:i.da. The soil is generally very sandy, not of the description 
known as bhiir, which is often equal in fertility to soils that bear a 
better name, but a hard sterile sand, often of a reddish colour, and 
presenting a mo.st hopeless appearance. The dandas also draw 
a line between the springs of sweet and brackish water. All the 
wcllsi to the south are brackish, with the exception of those beyond 
a line drawn a little to the north of, but parallel to, the Grand 
Trunk Bond, the springs of which are probably sweetened by 
percolation from the river. To the south of this line the water is 
all brackish, becoming worse and worse, until at last with very 
rare exceptions it is altogether undrinkable by man or beast. 
To th ) north of the lower danda the water is all good, and the 
naturte of the soil is almost entirely determined by its distance from 
the ri.vor. For a space of two or three miles in width along the 
old bunk of the river, tlio soil is very sandy, and full of the sandy 
hillocks which are often mot wiih along the banks of Indian rivers. 
Here -such soil is generally tonned sotara. Beyond the sotara the 
land i.-; of the best description — a fine level plain, having a good 
firm snll, and water sufficiently near the surface to admit of from 
five to iten per cent, of the area being irrigated. Further from the 
river, t'he water is fouml to bo at a greater depth below the surface; 
and though the soil is still good, less of it can be irrigated. Further 
on still . the water is too deep to be used at all for irrigation, while 
the soil at the same time is more sandy. Light sand, moreover, 
blown i n upon it from the desert country beyond, destroys its 
product ivo powers. 

The principal kinds of soil which are met with in the rohi 
villages ' are distinguished under the names of karar, der, 
doshahi, and tibi. The karar, as its name denotes, is the hardest 
kind, and approximately answers to the soil known in the North- 
West PriDvinces as ddkar, though less hard and unyielding than 
this descr-iption of soil. Gram, cotton, mustard, o.w^jawdr grow 
best in trie karar ; in fact, the three last-mentioned crops are 

I 


* .See t.'Io. XXXV.— Selections from the Records of Government, N.W.P. 
“ Proie*’t for Cutting a Canal from the left bank o£ the Sutlej, near TihAm., below 
Luahi^a." ■> 
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scarcely sown in any other kind of soil. It i.s a qnestion whether, 
takinrr a succession of seasons into consideration, the karar or 
the der is more productive. In a good season the produce of the 
karar is much greater, but the der becomes the better soil of the 
two when there is a deficiency of rain. The karar requires much 
more ploughing, and can only bo efficiently worked by strong and 
expensive cattle. On the whole, however, wherever the best class 
of cultivators arc located — men who turn all the soils to the best 
account, and who do not live from hand to mouth, but store the 
grain for two or three years together, and set off the profit of one 
season against the losses of another — the karar wdll probably bo 
found the most productive soil. Tho der is lighter than the karar, 
and is partly mixed with sand. A lump of der, if dropped to the 
ground, breaks altogether, and not, as is the case with the karar, 
into smaller pieces only. It is coiisiilercd a very good soil, and is 

E referred to the karar by lazy cultivators. The doshahi is a soil 
aving pure sand on the surface to the depth 'of a few inches, with 
hard ground beneath it. This soil is very productive in dry 
seasons. Fine crops of pulse have been seen standing in such soil 
in years when there was a great want of rain, and the produce 
everywhere else had entirely dried up. The surface sand apjiears 
to have the etfeot of keeping the ground beneath it moist and cool, 
a little rain being thus turned to great account. Tibi is the 
name given to the very sandy soil. The worst kind is that of a 
reddish colour. The white tibi, especially wdiere, as is often the 
case, it is surrounded on all sides by sandhills (the moisture from 
which w’ould appear to percolate to the lower level of the inter- 
mediate fields), often yields a very fine crop even in a dry season ; 
but, on the whole, this kind of soil is undoubtedly very inferior 
to any of the other descriptions. The different kinds of soils are 
almost invariably indicated by the size of the fields. The largest 
fields always consist of the tibi soil ; the next in size of the der, 
and the smallest of the karar. The karar fields are made small, 
and -with rather high ridges, in order to retain the water, and 
prevent its running off : whereas in the tibi soil the water is 
absorbed where it falls, and no other division of the fields is required 
than such as may be necessary to divide one property from another. 

The depth of water below the surface in the rohi varies from 
30 to 100 feet. In the setara it is about 30 feet ; and 40 and 
50 feet in the level plain next to the sotara, while further on it 
increases to 60 or 70 feet, and this is the limit at which irrigation 
is carried on. Further south again the dejith increases to 00 and 
100 feet. Here irrigation is considered impossible, and is never 
attempted, wdth the exception that in seasons of great scarcity an 
acre or two of vegetables are sometimes watered. The average 
irrigation to each well in the rohi is much less than in the bhet, 
and varies from 12 to 20 acres. 

There remain for description the Muktsar tahsil, and other 
outlying portions of the district. The Muktsar tahsil is nearly 
bisected by the great danda, which is here very strongly marked. 
There is the same, or even a greater difference between the 
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soil to the north and south* of it, as that which was before 
described as cliaracterizino tlie cour'e of the ridee in the main 
portion of the district. The. soil to the north is very sandy, 
while that to the soutli is fine and good. The former is called 
the hitar^ tin* latter tlie utar — word.s in the language of 
the district equivalent to the terms khddar and bhdngar 
more familiar in other districts. As regards moisture tliera 
is little ditference between the two tracts ; the soil is as dry 
on one side of the ridge as the other. The terms iitdr and hitdr 
are evidently derived from the past, and are commemorative of 
the time, though it is not within the memory of anyone living, 
when the river 8ntlej itself, or at least a considerable branch of 
it, imist have flowed along the line of country indicated by 
the damia, and carried fertility into all the adjoining territoiy. 
The aspect of the country must then have been very different to 
what it is at p:e-ent. The numerous deserted sites which are 
mot with in every direction show that the country must formerly 
have been very populous, and indicate a state of jirosperity that 
lias long since disappeared. The cnltivators in the hitdr are 
almost entirely Mus.ilmans — many of them Behichis ; in the utdr, 
i.e., to the south of tltc danda, tljiey arc all Jats. 

Jrahrnj and Bhadaur are much more favourably .situated than 
Muktsar. Water i.s here also at a depth, about 200 feet below the 
surface; imt it is .sweet ami good, and there are masonry wells in 
every village. The cnlti\ator.s are all Jats, and a highly- 
imhistrious and thriving set of people. Tiie soil is very sandy, and 
there are in places immense heaps of (lrift(‘il sand. The land, 
liowever, between the sandhills, it'elf very sandy, is much prized ; 
it is c.’illed bolial, and keeps moist and cool with very little rain, 
and yields very flue croji.s. 

The present course of the river is from east to west. As to 
the old high b:mk, .see the preceding paragraphs. The hanks are 
generally shelving, except where the stream has violently cut 
away a portion of the soil ; and cultivation is often carried to the 
water’s edge. There is, however, sometimes a margin of low-lying 
land of varying extent, covered hy the river in the rainy .season, 
and ordinarily u-seful only for ]>astiire. The average depth of 
water in the mid-.stre.am varies from 12 feet in the cold season 
to JO feet in the height of the rains.f The bed is generally sandy, 


* “ Xnrth and south bc^usc the riderc in travertin,? the tahsfl curves 
gradu.allr fxt'm a north and south to an cast and 'rt'est direction. 

f The Sutlej bus a fall of two feet per mile, measured alonir the channel, 
which is redueed to some six inches per mile by its frc'iuent windin.*??. Mr. 
Brandn-th says: — ‘"The clianires in the be<l of the river are very frequent, 
Whmle villag-es arc oonxtantly wadie<l away in the coui-'e of a single season, 

while new lands are formed elsewhere with the same ra{»iility The 

people.” ho adds. •• are very supor-'titious on the subject these inroads of the 
river, and liave several imaginary nieth'Mls of arrc:?tnig its course. The practice 
they Consider most efficacious is to throw a number of goats into the stream. 
. , . . Fakirs and other s.aored person^ are also gometimes engaged to oiler 

up prayers for the same purpose,” 
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and at the stihsiJence of the rain.s small {.•elands are formed in the 
stream, which are usually a'^ain suhincr^red at the return of the 
rainy .'ca'On. The river is navigable throughout the year, but 
in the rainy sea.son the current is not unfreqnently dangerous 
for hoat.s. These are flat-bottoinod, with liigh prows and sterns, 
u.5ijally projielled by oars, and are called by the natives cliappii. 
They vary in size ami capacity frojn 12 inaunds to five inaunds’ 
burden, the larger ones being u.-N>d wdieii the water is sufficiently 
deep. There are no fisheries of importance in the district, Tho 
fish are of two kiiuls — rohii and chilka. They are caught by 
means of large drag-nets, towed down stream. For a list 
of ferries upon the t^utlej, .see Chapter V., ISection A. The 
principal cro.ssings aro Oi>[>osite F<“ro7,eporc and at Hariki, 
immeiliately below the junction of tho tsutlej and Bias. At tho 
former place a bridge-of-boats is maintained during the cold 
season. 


Chapter I. 
Descriptive. 

The river Sutlej. 


Cajitain (now Lieutenauf-( '(domd) Grey, on a.“suming charge Tho InnnrT.-itifin 
of Ferozepore, on 17th Mandi 1 JsTl. maile a long tour in the district t'uu.iln. 

at once, in the course of which he found that the annual rainfall 
(really about 15 itieh.'--), while amply ad(-[uute. if seasonahle, 
for the light soils of tlie old hank of the Siitlej, was not sufficient 
for cultivation on tlto superior soil of the .strip (of .some 15 miles’ 
average width) which intervene.s between the old and the jircscnt 
course of the river. Thus it was fouuil that much more than a 
lakh of acres of land in this di-trict yieldeil little or nothing for 
want of irrigation. lu order, therefore, to give tho peojile soiuo 
knowledge of the practices and advantages of irrigation, (.'ajitain 
Grey obtained permission of the Commissioner of Bihore, in May 
1S74, to make some small works at once ; and in the niiddleof May 
two surveyors, lent by Mr. Barnes, Superintendent of Irrigation, 

Bahawalpur State, .arrived in the district to survey tlie canal cuts, 
and most of the works were completed by the end of June. There 
were seven canal cuts of a total length of 52 miles, which 
irrigated during the same hot weather 6,535 acres for the first 
time. 

In October 1874, Mr. Barnes, who htul just returne<l from 
England and was on his way to rejoin his j)Ost at Bahawalpur, 
examined, at the request of Captain Grey, all tho schemes and 
surveys that the latter h.ad got ready in the meanwhile. In 
November the scheme w.as submitted to the Financial Commis- 
sioner, with a proposal that half the work should he done with 
district grants anil the other half by the people themselves, who 
obtained takdvi for such works as they could not complete them- 
selves by hand labour in time. On the 1st .January 1375, 
operations were commenced with money borrowed in anticipation 
of the District Fund grants. The work of excavation was allotted 
in portions or duks to the people in proportion to their lands that 
were subsequently irrigated. Before the works commenced com- 
plete calculations were worked otit for the canals, of cubic contents 
of excavation peg by peg (of .330 feet each), with width and depth 
at each p^g, and similarly for all dams and embankments. The 
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entire length of the canals wae then laid out on the ground, and 
all bands set up. It was arranged by the tahsildars and tlie 
zamiudans of the villages concerned that the lands ttiken up by the 
canals should bo made good to the owners out of the coininon land 
of the villages. The Nawab of Slanidot, Jidal-ul-din Khan (now 
dead), paid for the excavation of the canals which the present 
young Nawab owns in his own ildka. An arrangement has been 
recorded between him and the zani'indars where the canal docs not 
p;iss through his own land, that the owners of land taken up by the 
canal shall receive water for these remaining lands free. The 
tahsildars were then left to woi'k each on his own method without 
interference, though the district officers were constantly moving 
about to guide the people. The result \^as that the following 
canals were constructed : — 


Zira Tah-iil 

Ferozepore Talisil ... 
Muit'sar XalistI 


Canals. Length in miles. 

3 lll»i 

4 75i 

3 62i 


Total 10 Total ... 2561 

The first canal was Aghawah (named after Agha Bluhammad, 
the then tahsildar of Zira) ; it was taken out from the Sutlej near 
the border of the Ludhiana district; and the last, Buggewah, ended 
on the border of the Sirsa district. All the above canals were 
ready and commenced to run in the beginning of the hot weather 
of 1875. The statement on the opposite page gives full details 
as to cost and results achicvcel from year to year from the 
beginning up to 1883. 

It should here bo recorded that, from 1877 to 1880, 
the canals failed, inasmuch as they were neglected more 
or less, and no original works were done. On coming 
again to Fcrozc])orc, in November 1880, Colonel Grey, 
flniling that the canals did not work satisfactorily in his absence, 
applied to Government for a special cstablishnif nt, to be 
paid out of a small bdchh, or rate, levieil on irrigated acreage. 
The Sirhind Canal navigation channel having cut across some 
of the canals, the old Barnc.swah had to be abandoned, and the new 
Barnes wah, designed and constructedin 1881-82, and a new canal, 
namelv Qutabwah, was added in the Mamdot ildka; hence the 
difference in number of the canals stated above and in the accom- 
panying statement. L.atcly a syphon drain has been constructed, 
under the .sanction of Government, by the authoritie.s of the Sirhind 
Canal for the benefit of the zamindars, the majority of whom have 
agreed to pay the cost by instalnient.s. And with a view to bring 
water this .side of the navigation channel, the old May^wah has 
been remodelled. 


STATEMENT SHOWING COST AND RESULT OF EEROZErOUE INUNDATION CANALS FOR EIGHT TEARS. 
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CHAP. I. — THE DISTEICT. 

The rainfall is very caprioioiis, and can only be expected 
with any certainty at one period of the year, from June to October. 
In the Mukfjar tahsil C'peciiilly, which is very bare of trees, the 
rainfall is most scanty and uncertain, and droughts are frecpient. 
The unenviable notoriety of the district for its furious dust-storms 
is embodied in the jiroverb , ‘‘ ka sarda, Fcrozepiir ka 
gardd ” — ‘‘ The cold of Kabul, the dust of Ferozepore.” But of 
late years the extension of cultivation, and especially the construc- 
tion of inundation canals, have greatly modified the climate for the 
better. The cold weather commences about the middle of October, 
aufl ends about the beginning of March. For a month before 
and after the end of the cold season, there is a transition period; the 
mornings and evenings being cool, but the heat during the day 
very great. The latter part of May. all June and July, are the 
hottest time of the year ; but the continuance and intensity of the 
heat varies with the rainfall in different years. 

No systematic thermometrical reconl has ever been maintained 
in the district. Private o^'servations, however, show that in 
December and January the temperature ranges in houses between 
40’ and 70’, whilst during .June and July (with closed doors) its 
range in houses not artificially cooled, is from 1)2’’ to 97°. 
Table No. III. shows, in tenths of an inch, the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 
to 1882-83. The fall at head-rjuarters for 
the four preceding years is shown in the 
margin. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. 
IIIa. and Ills. 

Owing principally to the dryness of its climate, the district 
has the reputation of being exceptinnally healthy. In September 
and October, however, after the annual ruins, the people suffer 
a good deal from the ordinary remittent fever, and from pleuro- 
pneumonia. Small-pox u=ed formerly to be a scourge, but since 
the more general spread of r aecinution its ravages have been 
greatly reduced. Guinea-worm is not uncommon in the south of 
the district, and is traceable to the water. The natives themselves 
look upon it erroneously as hereditary, and attribute it to the curse 
of Baba Farid upon all who crossed the Sutlej into Hindustan. 
Tables Nos. XL, XIa., XIb. and XLIV. give annu.al and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns dtiring the last five year- ; while the birth and death rates 
since 1868, so far as available, will 1x3 found at page (?) for 
the general population, and in Chapter VI. under the heads of 
the several large towns of the district. Table Xo. XII. shows 
the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained 
at the cen-us of 1881 ; while Table Xo. XXXVIII. shows the 
working of the dispensaries since 1877. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as vet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
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the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology 
of the province as a vliole has been most kindlv furnished by 
Air. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
and is published in extenxo in the pro\ incial volume of the 
Gazetteer series, and also as a separate panii)hlct. 

There are no forests whatever, pro[icrlv .so called, in the 
district, the largest collections of titnber tree.s being certain 
plantations in the Zira tahsil and around Alanulot. fcjir H. 
Lawrence, in Iti-lrt, almost despaired of the prospect of arboricul- 
ture in so drv a region. Now, however, owing in great measure 
to the efforts made at the time of the iSettlemoiit in ISoS, when a 
piece of ground was set apart in everj' village as a plantation, 
for the maintenance of whiidi the he.admen were rc'jionsible, and 
also to the great increase in the number of wells round which little 
plantations always spring up, and to continued efforts on the part 
of the district authoriti('s, parts of the Ferozepore and Zira tahsils 
(especially near the river) may l)e considered very fairly wooded. 
The trees mo.st commonly found are tlio siris [acacia sirissa), 
kikar {acacia Arab icai), far ash (tamarix oricntalis), sJnsham 
(dalbergia sissu'), and, m'.ar villages, the pipal ( ficus religiosa'). 
The shisham requires some attention ; but the other treo.s named 
when once planted thrive well, and attain to a height varving 
from 30 to 50 feet. This may he taken as the average height 
of the trees that line the main roads.* In the village plantations 
the trees are generally crowded, and in consequence poorly 
developed. Immense progress has been made in arboriculture 
since the matter was taken in hand on a regular .system in 1875-70, 
and the tract below the great danda is now well wooded. 

The only animals of prey commonly found in this district are 
wolves. These are not very large, but are fierce and seemingly 
iintameable. Jackals also and foxes are found, hut are few in 
number. Snakes are occasionally found, the commone.st being a 
species of karait. Rewards (Rs. 5) are given for the destruction 
of wolves, and these animals are being rapidiv diminished in 
numbers as cultivation is extended. The rewards paid for wolves’ 
heads amounted in 18H5 to Rs. 53.5, in 1870 to Rs. 251, in 1875 
to Rs. 224, in 1880 to Rs. 110, and in 1882 to Rs. 73. 
Wol ves are now rare, but foxes (the small kind) plentiful. 
There are a few nilgai ; also pig about Sobraon. Bustard 
are rare. There are some florican about Nath.ina, and the 
ubara i.s plentiful. The kulang are a perfect 2 )e.st in some 
years, and geese and ducks are fairly plentiful, as are black and 
grey curlews and the ox-eyed plover. Antelope {chikard) and black 
buck are f >und in tolerable abundance, chietly in the .Moga and 
Muktsar tahsils, but arc very much shot down. Hares, black and 
grey partridges, and sand-grou.se, are also abundant ; and. in the cold 
kulang {demoiselle crane), yeSSA geese, and wild duck are 
found on and near the river. No game laws arc enforced, but 
the intense summer heat gives the game a natural close-season. 

* Recently, al.^o, plantations have been estahlibhed round every police station 
and post through the district. 

c2 
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The native chiefs take small game by hawking, and occasionally 
bv dogs ; but game of all sorts is usually either shot or snared. The 
snaring is chieliy done by the Baurias, who are also the great 
trackers of the district. Quail ami small birds are trapped by 
means of decoys and nets. For deer, nooses are arranged aa 
follows : — A number of parallel rows of upright stakes, about six 
inches high, are driven into the ground, and connected by a line 
of raw hiile or sinew, with running nooses between each pair of 
sticks ; the deer are then driven from a considerable circuit round, 
and entangle their feet in the network of nooses, when their 
struggles only serve to secure them more hopelessly. 
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HISTORY. 

Tlie district is singularly dovoi<l of olijects of antiquarian 
interest. The antiquities of Jancr are described by General (,'un- 
ningham in his Archreological fSurvey Iteports (XIV., 67 — dt*)- In 
the Ayin AkSari, Ferozepore is mentioned as the centre of a large 
pargana attached to the Suba of Multin. and paying a revenue of 
11,479,404 ddtits, equivalent to Rs. 2,86,985. Another pargana 
mentioned in the same work, that of Muhammadot, is proliahly to 
be identified with the modern Mamdot, and woidd therefore fall 
within the boundary of the present district. The revenue of this 
pargana, as given in the Ayin Akbari, amounted to 3,492,454 
dams, equivalent to Rs. 87,311. The fort of Ferozepore has an 
appearance of great antiquity, and is stated to have been built 
in the time of Feroe Shah, Emperor of Delhi, from a.d. 1351 
to 1387. Nothing more than a mound surmounted by a 
Muhammadan tomb marks its site. The following pages are taken 
from the report of Sir H. Lawrence, who was stationed at Feroze- 
pore during the early years of the British occupation : — 

Both town and territory of Ferozepore bear every appearance 
of having been not only long located, but of having been at one 
time rich and populou.s. The numerous old walls and sites of vil- 
lages throughout the present waste lands show that they once were 
cultivated ; and the extensive ruins about this town prove it to have 
been a large and substantially-built city. It is true that the fort 
of Ferozepore is not mentioned in the Ayin Akbari, whereas that 
of Mamdot is mentioned. The Ayin Akbari, however, ciinnot (as 
is pointed out by Faptain Lawrence) be considered a complete 
statistical return ; while the position, extent, and importance of the 
pargana, as above described, give strong grounds for belief that in 
such times, and commanding then, as now, one of the chief passages 
over the Sutlej, and being on the high road between Lahore and 
Delhi, Ferozepore possessed at lea>t a fortress of some kind ; and 
the name and character of Feroz Shah* afford fair grounds for 
supposing him to have been the founder. From its position, 
Ferozepore may have been a mart for the produce of the hills 
and the rich country Iwtween them and Amritsar ; but, being in 
the track of many of the horde.s that ravaged the North West 
Provinces, the town and territory seem to have suffered even 
more than the rest of the country bordering on the Sutlej. 

• The foundation of several towns, and among them of Hissar, ia the country 
between the Jamaa and the Sutlej, is attributed to Feiui ishah 
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During the decay of the Delhi empire, the countrv, which 
had apparently become almost depopulated, was occupied by the 
Dogars, a clan of 11 ajpnt origin, yfio are .still prominent among 
the occupants of the district. Ihe Dogars were, and are still, 
a wild and lawless race, owning no permanent habitations, and 
delighting rather in l:irge herds of cattle than in the more laborious 
occiiiKitions of the soil. Originally they were alternately graziers 
and cattle-stealers, but at all times bad cultiyators, and holding but _ 

loosely the lioinK of allegiance. They paid tribute to the rulers 
set oyer them according to the means brought to enforce the claim, 
and when hard pressed they had little to lose by deserting their dwel- 
lings. On .«uch occasion.s the Dogars would place their few chattels, 
their women and children, on buffaloes, and flying into the tamarisk 
forests of what is now the Bahawalpur territory, or into the almost 
equally inaccessible desert of Abohar in Sirsa, there defy their 
pursuer.s, or take their time for coming to terms. These people, 
who are Muhammadans, and call themseh es conyerted deseendanta 
of the Chauhans of Delhi, emigrated some years ago to the neigh- 
bourhood of Piik Pattan ; and from thence, two centuries ago, 
spread for a hundred miles along both banks of the river Sutlej, 
from a few miles above Ferozepore to the borders of Bahawalpur. 

At one time they were undoubted masters of Mamdot and Khai, 

as well as of Ferozepore ; their seats were principally in the ** 

Khadar of the Sutlej, and their occupations pastoral and predatory. 

But a colony of several thousands settled many years ago in the 
large inland town of Sunam, and both about Lahore and Dera 
Ismail Khan they are to be found. The clan is subdivided into 
many branches ; but almost all the Ferozepore Dogars trace their 
origin to Bahlol, a Muh.amniadan Dogar, who must have lived two 
hundred years ago. 

It was gradually that the Dogars moved from about tho 
neighbourhood of Pak Pattan ; and not until about a.d. 1740 that 
they reached Feroze]iore, which a[)pears at that time to have form- 
ed part of a district called the Lakha jungle, and to have been 
administered by a fattjddr, enjoying civil and military authority, 
residing at Kasur, and acting under the Governor of Lahore. A 
few villages occupied by Bhattis were at this time scattered over 
the Ferozepore plain ; but on the coming of the Dogars the former 
moved southward, and the Dogars soon established themselves in ** 

their room. The right of occupancy of the new possessors was 
allowed by the Lahore ruler, who, however, on their failing to give 
securit}- for the payment of Government dues, took their children 
as hostages. Their rebellious spirit, however, soon broke out, and 
they slew the faujdar, Alnn.ad Khan Lallii : but in the weak 
state of the vice-regal Government they escaped punishment, and 
for a time remained inilependent of all anthoritv, 

Sukha Mallu, the head of a tribe as wild as that of the 
Dogars, and himself a cattle-stealer by profession, was then ap- 
pointed faujdar ; and such was the terror of his name, that many 
of the Dogars absconded ; but he enticed them back, and for six ^ 

years managed the country, after which time the Dogars assembled 
in rebellion near the Takia of Pir Baluw^l : and the faujdar, . 
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incautiously going among them unarmed and unattended, was 
speared by one Pima, who had long vowed his death. The followers 
of Sukha, who were at hand, hearing of the fate of their 
leader, fled and were followe d bv the Dogars, who plundered the 
faujdars dwelling, and murdered his son, Kutb. Jul Khan was 
now appointed fanjddr. Being pressed by the Lahore Govern- 
ment for arrears of revenue, he took refuge among the Dogars, 
and was protected by them. But although the faujddr thus 
formed an intimacy with this troublesome portion of his dependents, 
he had no sooner arranged his affairs with his superior at Lahore, 
and returned to Kasur, than the Dogars commenced the same 
systematic opposition to his rule that they had carried on against 
the administration of his predeces.sors. 

Shekh Shamir, of Ulaki (then called Chanhi), was a violent 
man, and stirred up his brethren, the Dogars, again.st Jul Khan. 
The latter, after some opposition, seized twenty-two of their leaders; 
but in a short time, after levying a heavy fine on them, he released 
all except three, Muma, Muhammad, and Akbar. Pir Khan, the 
head of the village of Dulchi, where the faujddr had been received 
during his temporary disgrace, went several times tojiil Kh.-in 
and begged that he woutl release the pri.soners. On his refu.sal 
to do so, Pir Khan concerted with Shekh Shamir to seize or slay 
the faujddr. He again went to Kasiir, and enticed their victim 
to an interview with the rebels on the banks of the Sutlej, promis- 
ing to use his influence to effect improved arrangements, and to 
bring to submission the contumacious Dogars. In the midst of 
the interview Shekh Shamir slew the faujddr. and in the scuffle 
that ensued was himself killed by a chance blow from his own 
brother, Misri. Yusaf Khan, the Xaib of Jul Khan, to avenge 
the murder of his master, put the hostages to death by .sawing 
their bodies across, and hacking them to pieces. The manuscripts 
do not show who succeeded Jul Khan as faujddr ; and con- 
sidering the then disturbed state of the Empire, it is probable the 
Dogars were left for a time to themselves ; for they seem, on 
failure of a common enemy, to have turned their arms against 
each other. One party calling in a band of Pathans, the other of 
Moghals, to aid them, these auxiliaries formed posts in different 
villages, received a share of the Hakiini dues, and were neglected 
or respected according to their strength and character. One of 
the allies so called was Mahmud Khan, mn Faujddr Jul 

Khan. 

In A.D 17fl,3-(i4, Harri Singh, chief of the Bhangi ni'sl, 
seized and plundered Kasur and it.s neighbourhood. Among the 
sard ars in his train was Gurja (Gujar) Singh (whose son Sahib 
Singh afterwards married the si-ter of Maha Singh, the fathi'r of 
Ranjit Singh ), who, taking his brother Xu'b,aha Singh and his two 
nephews, Gurbakhsh Singh and Ma-tan Singh, cro.ssed the Sutlej 
opposite Kasur, and took po^.session of Ferozepore, the fort of 
which was in ruins ; while Jai Singh Gharia, with another band 
from the same quarters, seized Khai, Wan, and Bajidpur, in 
the neighbourhoo 1 of Ferozepore. .md m.ade them over to 
their subordinates, as Gurja Singh did Ferozepore to his nephew, 
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Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Nusbaha Singh. The Ferozepore terri- 
tory then contained thirty-seven villages, the proceeds of which 
Sardtir Gurbakhsh enjoyed in concert with Burhan Dogar 
and Muhammad Khan, son of Gul Klian ; but the two latter 
soon leagued, and expelled Gurbakhsh Singh's garrison from 
the newlv-repaired fort of Ferozepore. The latter then estab- 
lished himself in Sultan-Khan-wala, where was a mud fort, 
and from thence .still managed to get the third portion of the 
Government share of the Ferozepore villages, Burhan Dogar and 
Suman Dogar dividing between them a third, and Muhammad 
Khan receiving the remainder. In the year 1771 Muhammad 
Khan .started for Amritsar with some horses for sale. On 
his first encamping ground Gurbakh.sh Singh attacked and 
took him prisoner, and then recovered the fort of Ferozepore. 
Between the year.s 1763 and 1771, Gurbakhsh Singh acquired 
a considerable territory on the right bank of the Sutlej ; but 
in 1771, the .same year that he recovered Ferozepore, a change 
in the course of the Sutlej left the Sukha Kai dry, and carried 
awav or rendered waste all the Ferozepore villagr.s but seven. 
On regaining Ferozepore, Gurbakhsh Singh rebuilt the fort ; and 
leaving his uncle, Haja Singh, a.s Governor, recro.«sed the Sutlej, 
and em[)loyed himself in increasing and securing his possessions in 
the Punjab, and in co-operating with his kinsman and patron, 
Gurja Singh, in a dispute with whom, however, for a partition of 
their acquisitions, Mastiin Singh, the brother of Gurbakhsh Singh, 
was soon after killed. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, who was a native of Asil, near Khemkarn, 
where Ids father was originally a zamindar, had four sons and 
three daughters. The sons soon hecame troublesome to their father ; 
Jai Sinch, the voungest, even commenced operations on hi.s own 
account, and when forbidden to do so arrayed himself against his 
father. Most probably iniluced by .'^uch conduct, Gurbakhsh 
Singh resolved to divide his estates during his lifetime. The 
authorities differ as to dates, but it was about a.d. 1792 that the 
old sardfir divideil his posses-ions among his sons, reserving Singah- 
])nra for himself. To his ehlpst son, Dhanna Singh, he gave 
Satt.araf'arh, Bhedian. and 3Iuhalim, north of the Sutlej ; to the 
second, Dhanna Singh, the fort and territory of Ferozepore; to 
the third, Gurmukh Singh, Sahjara, north of the Sutlej ; and to Jai 
Sino-h, Nan-gar. Sanlar Dhanna Singh re.sided in the fort of 
Ferozepore, and Gurbakhsh Singh and his other sons on their 
respective allotments beyond the Sutlej. But all seem to have kept 
lip friendlv communic.ation with each other ; and Dhanna Singh, 
especially, .appears to have been much at Ferozepore, and, as well 
as^ his father, to have afterwards found a refuge there when 
dispossessed of their respective territories by Nihal Singh, 
Atariwala. 

Sarflar Dhanna Singh appears to have been unable to match 
his erasping neighbours, or to restrain his unruly subjects, the 
Dogirs, who almost immediately on his accession, invited the 
inroads of Nizani-ud-din Khan, the Pathan chief of Kasur, who 
accordingly sent troops to Duichi. Dhanna Singh, being unable 
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to resist them, entered into a compromise, and yielded to the 
Pathan a half share of the Dogar villages that had been spared by 
the last eruption of the Sutlej. This arrangement by no means 

S leased the Dogars, who immediately called in the rai of kot 
agrion, the descendants of a family that liad long been local 
paramounts, under the vSirhinJ Viceroys, of the greater portion 
of country between Sirhind and Mamdot. The Jagraon force lay 
for some weeks, if not months, under the walls of the fort; and, in 
1839, Sir H. Lawrence picked out one iron six-pound shot and 
several wooden plugs that appear to have been driven into the 
southern wall with a view of etfecting a breach. But for those 
days the fort was strong, and was relieved in time by Sardar 
Rai Singh, of Buria, the father-in-law of Sardar Bhanna Singh. 
He also expelled the Kasiir Pathans from their portion of the 
seven villages ; but on Rai Singh’s retirement Xizam-ud-dln 
returned and regained his footing. In a.d. 1807, Maharaja 
Ranjft Singh having acquired Kasur, made it over in jdgir to 
his favourite and coadjutor, Sardar Nihal Singh Atariwala, who 
soon disposse.ssed Gurbakhsh Singh and his three sons of their 
trans-Sutlej possessions in the neighbourhood of Kasur. The 
Dogars, who were looking for a change, invited Kihal Singh’s 
approach to Ferozepore. He gladly acquiesced, and crossing 
the river dislodged Dhanna Singh’s garrison from the village and 
kot of Dulchi. 

About the same time another branch of the Dogar clan 
settled at Baraki. Having applied for aid against their chief 
to Mora, a celebrated courtezan at the Court of Lahore, she asked 
the Maharaja for a grant of Ferozepore, and without a shadow 
of right in the matter ho granted her request. Backed by the 
power of Ranjit Singh, Mora sent troops to enforce her 
claim, and seized the village of Baraki. Dhanna Singh, being 
thus pressed, was offered assistance by his enemy, Kihal Singh, 
and in his extremity accepted it. Uniting their troops they 
expelled Mora’s garrison from Baraki ; but had no sooner done 
so than Nihal Singh made an attempt on the fort of Ferozepore, 
which, however, resisted him. 

In A.D. 1808, Sardar Kihal Singh again crossed the Sutlej 
in the train of Ranjit Singh, and by stratagem effected the lodg- 
ment of a garrison in the fort of Khai, a stronghold for the time, 
six mites south-west of Ferozepore, and then belonging to Kizam- 
ud-din Khan. Occupying thus Dulchi on the north, Bdraki on 
the west, and Khai on the south-west, ho hemmed in the Feroze- 
porias, and shared the produce of their lands equally with Sardar 
Dhanna Singh, who, from the weakness of his character, was quite 
unable to cope with such a stirring leader. Dhanna Singh was, 
therefore, delighted to hear at this time that the British Govern- 
ment had taken on itself the protection of all the country south 
of the Sutlej,* on which point he was no sooner informed than 
he addressed Sir D. Ochterlony, the Agent for Sikh affairs, and, 
in a letter dated 28th March 1809, begged to be admitted under 
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the Company’s protection in the same manner as was his relative, 
Bhagwan Singh, of Buria and Jagadri. A favourable answer 
•was returned, and, by order of Government, a copy of the Pro- 
clamation of Seven Articles was sent to him, showing that the 
British Government guaranteed the status of 1808, as it obtained 
previously to Maharaja Ranjlt Singh’s irruption, when he broke 
up from the conference at Kasur with Mr. Metcalfe, in the month 
of October of that year. In the year 1811 the Lahore Govern- 
ment deputed an agent to wait on Sir D. Ochterlony, 
one of the objects of the mission being to obtain sanction 
for seizing Dhanna Singh’s land south of the Sutlej. Sir 
D. Ochterlony, however, disclaimed the right, stating that 
Ferozepore had neither been originally given to Ranjit 
Singh, nor had been conquered by him; and that whatever 
portion of his territory Dhanna Singh still retained on the adoption 
of Mr. Metcalfe’s treaty, to that he was fully entitled by the 
British guarantee. Government coincided with Sir D. Ochterlony, 
and from that time nntil the late sardar’s death no claim on the 
territory was made by the Lahore ruler. 

In A.D. 1818-10 Sardar Dhanna Singh died, leaving his 
widow Lacliman Kuuwar, the daughter of Rai Singh, of Buria 
and Jagadri, heiress of his possessions. The sardarni having 
placed her father-in-law, the old Sardar Gubakhsh Singh, in charge 
of the territory, proceeded on a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Hardwar, Gaya, and Jaggarnath ; but during her absence her 
husband’s nephew, Bbagel Singh, the son of Dhanua Singh, 
gained admittance to the fort under pretence of visiting his grand- 
father, Gurbakhsh Singh, and being supported in his usurpation 
by Sardar Xilial Singh, they two administered and shared the 
profits of tho territory in concert. In 1823, Sardarni 
Lacliman Kunwar returned from her pilgrimage, and ap- 
pealed to the British authorities against the usurpation 
of Bhagel Singh. Captain Ross, tho Deputy Superintendent 
of Sikh affairs, represented her case to the Lahore Agent, and 
the Maharaja immediately recalled his vassal, Bhagel Singh, 
and allo'wed that Ferozcfiore belonged rightfully to the Sardarni 
as the separated share of her husband given him during the life 
of Gurbakhsh Singh. The old sardar died at a very advanced 
age in Ferozepore, in the year 1823, and Bhagel Singh died in 
the Punjab in 1826. Sardarni Lacliman Kunwar died in December 
1835 ; and, leaving no children, the heritage of her territory fell 
to the British Government. 

The importance of the position of Ferozepore had been pointed 
out to Government by Captains Ross and Murray ; and during 
the sardarni’s life her often-expressed wish to exchange her 
turbulent territory for a more peaceful one in the neighbourhood 
of her kinsman of Buria had been explained to the British 
authorities as offering a good opportunity for taking up a com- 
manding position opposite to, and within 40 miles of, Lahore. But 
an aversion to enlarge our boundary, or to alarm the Lahore 
darbar, deterred the Government from accepting the sardami’a 
offer, though it was at the same time notified to the local 
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officers th it on no pretext wlntever was Rsnjit Singli to bo per- 
mitted to obtain posses-? i<j!i oi I'V-rozepore. 

Early in ItSod, Lieutenant ilaekesoii was deputed bv Cajjtaiu 
Wade to Ferozepore and Lahore, to ascertain tlie limits of the 
late sardarni’s territorv, am! to adjust our new relations with 
the Malifiraja. Lieutenant M;;ek(>son soon as<;ertaine<l tli:it the 
only undispute I portion of the property was the eitv :ind its 
suburbs with the to-.va-Iauds, stretching s-rarcelv- a niiie in any 
direction, the cultivators of which lived under the waiis of the fort, 
and did not even enjoy their sctinty lands without tin; cover of 
mud or brick towers, one or more of which protected ev!‘rv well, 
serving as watch-towers against invaders, and as j)laces of refugo 
against small predatory hands. Ihe remains of inanv of thc.-o 
buildings still dot the tcrrilory, and hear good evidence to tho 
former state of the country, (iiviug up the right of eo-'':irtner- 
ship in the remote villages, an 1 retaining entire po.'Se'.sion of those 
within a well-defined limit, Lieutiniant Macke-on, in communica- 
tion with the Lahore authorities. s.-ttleJ the hound.irv of the 
territory, leaving to it an undisputed area of t?!i square miles, 
divided among 40 village-;, tjo admirably w;:s this delicate ta-k 
executed, that no complaint .again.-t that officer or anv (f his 
measures was hoard of. The local duthes wore then jilaced under 
a confidential agent of t'apiain V/adc. naim-;! Slier A!i Khiin, who 
endeavoured to reclaim tlie peo['ie from tle ir lawless habits, and 
made two or three new locutions. Shcr Ali Khdn died in lb37, 
and was succeeded by Pir Iludhim Khdu, a iium of good faniilv and 
of considerable reputation in the country, as having been long the 
Prime Minister of the Klidn of jlamdet. L’nder Pir Ibrdln'm, some 
few other locations were made, am! edd wells repaired. A com- 
mencement was also ma'le of ch-.ii'ing away th.e ruins of the ancient 
town, and laving out new un ■ hroad-r streets. Pir Ibrahim Khdn 
was relieved by Mr. \V. 41. Edgeworth, in Dccemher 1033, when, 
owing to the increased importance of the ]dace. it wa- resolved to 
make Peroziiore the station of an A'-.’-tai.t P(diri<'al Agent. Mr. 
Edgeworth's whole time was occupied l.y the manv duties entailed 
on him by the preseaco of the army of the Indus, until, ill January 
Ibofi. he was relieved bv ,'sir il. Lawrence. 

(Jonsiderahlo progrr-s had been already made in the pa^tifica- 
tion of the newly-acquired territory when the first .Sikh wrr broke 
out (a.d. 13-L'V). Uf that war, tho ])rescut di-trict wa- the battle- 
field. The .Sikhs crossed tlm .^utlcj, oppo-ite Ferozepore, on 
Ifilh December 1815. The haitles of Moodkee. Feroz Shah, Aliwal, 
and Sohraon* followed, and the Sikhs again withdrew bevoiid 
the river, pursued by tho British force, which .soon afterwards 
dictated peace under the walls of Lahore. “ Little remains/’ 
writes a former Settlement Ofticer of the district. ‘‘ to roiuiiid 
the visitor of all the vivid details or these contests, or of the fright- 
ful carnage by which they were distinguished. A few gun flints 
may still be picked up at Feroz Shah, and the bones of cattle may 


• These battles took place on 18th and 2l3t December, 23tli Janoarj- and 
10th February, respectively. 
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still be seen whitening the plain of Moodkee, but there is no 
vestige of the entrenchment about Feroz Shah, ttliich has long 
ago given place to the furrows of the plough ; and the river Hows 
over the ground on which stood the still stronger entrenchments 
of Sobraon.”* 

A short account is here subjoined of each of the ilakas, which 


to the diituct 


A'kat, 


eqrioiitly adijel were subsequently added in the manner described below (page 27) 
. . .. . Ferozepore territory, tbe history of which has just heen 

narrated. It is taken with verbal ada[>tations from tlm .Seltleinent 
Itcport of the district, written in 18 j 5, Iw j\Ir. E. L. Brandreth. 

Khai formed part of the l)ogar territory. It was. no 
doubt, originally included in the old pargana of Ferozepore, 
hut was entirely waste when the Dogars took jiosSc-sioii of it. 
The origin of the name is not known. It was the designation of a 
theh^ or deserted site, near which one of thcDogar chiefs lucatoii the 
present village of Khai. From this thch a sufficient nuinl)er of 
bricks were subsequently dug up to metal ten miles of road, 
from which circumstance some idea of the extent of theso 
remains may he formed. When Gnrja (Gujar) iSingli acquired 
Ferozepore, Jai Singh, anotlier Sikh cJiief, took possession of 
Khai, but was compelled to give way to Kizam-ud-din, the 
Patlian chief of Kasur, whose rise to power will be tlescribcd in 
the account of Mamdot. In 1801, Ilanjir, Singh dispossessed 
Nizain-ud-din and gave the ilakn in jcg'ir to his favourite, Sard.ar 
Kihal Singh Attariwala. It was afterwards transferred to Sardar 
Dharin Singli, on condition of his furnishing a contingent of 


Naltdnud’d, 


Safuwdla. 


Utiilm. 


In 


1848, it was incorporated in the Lahore 


territory. 
;ar chief 
;ibout 17(1(1, Jassa 


fifty horsemen. 
demesne, 

Ilaka llallanw.ala was also part of the Dogar 
The village of IMallaiiwala Kims ^^,•|s located by a Bo 
named Malla. Gn the irrnjition of the Sikh.- 
Singh AluvNala took possession of it, together with the surround- 
ing villages, which since tliat time have been known as a separate 
ilaka. The Aluwala family retained jios-esslon of this ilaka, with 
the exception of a few villages which were taken from them by 
Ranjit Singh, until the Sutlej campaign, when, in consequence of 
the hostile part taken by them, their est.-ites were confiscated. 

The ilaka of Baguwala, with the exception of a few villages 
in the bed of the river, was originally inchided in Mallanwala, but 
was occupied by Dessa Singli IMajitbia, who first seized upon the 
village of Raguwala, where be built .a small fort. Assisted by 
Ranjit Singh he afterwards took possession of several of the 
adjoining villages, subject to the Aluwala chief, and thus formed 
the present ilaka. Dessa Singh was succeeded by his son, Lehna 
Singh, who kept possession of the ilaka till it was confiscated after 
the Sutlej campaign of 1845-4(1. 

The ilaka of Makhu was occupied, about 100 years ago, by 
the Naipals, a Mussulman tribe, resembling the Dogars, who e:uno 
originally from Sirsa. There is no trace of any former inhabitants, 


» This was written in 1855, Monninents [have since been erected on the 
battle-field in memory of those who fell. 
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and it was probably an entire waste. The Naipdls were originally 
subjects of the empire ; then became virtually independent till 
Jassa Singh, the Aluwala chief, took possession, and establishing 
a thana at Makhu, created the ilaka now known by that name. 
His successors held it in jagir till the Sutlej campaign, when it 
was confiscated. 

The neighbourhood of Zira, in which there are many deserted 
sites, had been for manj' years a waste, when, in a.d. 1808, Sayad 
Ahmad Shah came from Gdgera and founded Zira Khas. He was 
driven out by the Sikh chief, Mohr Singh Nishaniwala, during whose 
rule nearly all the villages of this ilaka were located. Mohr Singh 
was in turn driven out by Diwan Mokham Chand, Ranjit Singh’s 
general, and the ilaka was added to the Lahore demesne. It was 
afterwards divided into two portions, of which the eastern portion, 
which preserved the name of Zira, was made over to Sarbuland 
Klhan, a servant of the Lahore Government ; and the western 
portion, to which the name of ilaka Ambarhar was given, was 
, assigned as an appanage of Sher Singh, son of the Punjab 
sovereign. At a later date, Sher Singh obtained possession of 
the whole ilaka., and abolished the subdivision of Ambarhar. 

The territory now included in the ilakas of Kot Isa Khan, 
Dharmkot, and Fattahgarh is said to have formerly belonged 
to Rajputs of the Puar tribe. Their ruler resided at Janer, 
which is said to have been founded by one Raja Jan. The 
present village of Janer stands at the foot of a mound, one of 
several, composed of bricks and earth, the remains of an ancient 
city, which cover an area of about 300 acres. This is by far 
the most extensive deserted site in the district, and from its 
height is conspicuous above the surrounding country at a great 
distance. It is worthy of remark that the affix er or mer is 
stated to occur in the name of no other village in the district. 
In the language of Rajputana, it signifies a hill or mound, and 
occurs frequently; as, for instance, in Ajmer, Bikanir, Jasalmir, 
and Amber. The story goes that, 600 years ago, two Munj 
Rajputs, Shaikh C'hachu and Khilchi, came to Hatur, a village 
in Raja Jan’s territory, and were favourably received ; but their 
descendants, becoming numerous, fought with and drove out the 
Puars. The grandson of Chachu was received ■with honour by 
the Emperor of Dehli, who confirmed him in his rule over the 
country his grandfather had conquered. A successor, Rao Dadd, 
received from the Emperor Sher Shah the title of Rai Raian. 
Another successor, Rai Alyas, is s,aid to have been solicited by 
the Emperor Akbar to give him his daughter in marriage. On 
his refusal, the greater part of his territory was taken from him, 
and given to distant members of his family. Suijsequent 
monarchs still further encroached on the possessions of Rai Alyas ; 
and, at the commencement of British rule, the village of Raikot, 
in Ludhiana, was the only remnant of their former extensive pos- 
sessions left to the family. This village lapsed to the British 
Government on the death, in 1854, of Rani Bhagbarru, widow 
the last member of the house.* 

* The allosioa apparently is to the rAis of Baikot.— See Qaztttter of Luthtiana, 
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Chapter n. Het Ahmad Khan, son of Shadi Khan, of the same family, 

_. .“V who proceeded to the Court of Akl)ar, there gained great 
favour by a feat of sti'ength, stringing a bow sent by the King 
History of Hdkas of Persia, which had defeated the efforts of all others at the 
*''to^the'>Uatricf^* Emperor conferred on him the title of Kawab, and 

in due time he succeeded to jxtsse.s-^ion of the tappa of Shadiwaly 

Kot Ua Khan, which had been conferred U[)on hi.s father, the limits of which seeirs 
to have been the same with the present ildka of Kot Isa Khan. About 
1740, one of his descendants, Kawib Isa Khan, after whom the' 
ildka has .since been named, resisted the imperial authority ; but 
was subdued by a force .sent against him. and was killed after 
displaying prodigies of valour. Notwithstanding bis rebellion, his- 
son, Musa Khan, was permitted to succeed him. His sou, Kadir 
Bakhsh Khan, was despoiled by the Aluwala famfly, who took 
possession of the ildka. 

PJtarmkot. Tara Singh Dhalewala invaded and subjected thi.s ildkaSy 

in A.D. I7ti0, and, building a fort at Kutalpur, changed its 
name to Dharmkot. Hi.s son, Jhanda Singh, was compelled 
to yield to Diwan Mohkani Cdiand, and the ildka was added 
to the royal demesne. 

Tatdhgarh. included in the possessions of Tara 

Singh, who made over the greater portion of it to his cousin,. 
Kaur Singh. It was added, under Hiwdii Mohkani Singh, to tho' 
Lahore demesne. 

Sada-Singh-Kdla, In Akbar’s time this ildka proliably formed part of the- 
pargana of Tihara in the Suba of Sirhind. Most of its villages- 
are, however, of recent location. On the inva.sion of the Sikhs, 
it was portioned out among four chiefs — Saila Singh ; Karn* 
Singh, brother of Sada Singh ; Dial Singh, Garchara ; and Nahar 
Singh, Aiiandpuri. The first two died without direct heirs, and the- 
inheritance fell toadaughter of a third brother. Dial Singh, who was- 
married to U tarn Singh, grandson of Nahar Singh. Utam Singh thus 
acquired possession of nearly the whole of the ildka. His 
possessions were forfeited to the British Government in con-- 
sequence of the defection of his family during the Sutlej war. 
The descendants of Dial Singh are still jdgirddrs of the villages 
of Salima and Nidhan-wala. 

BaShni, The villages now compri.sing this ildka were formerly held 

by the Rai of Raikot. They appear to have been part of par-^ 
gana Tihara. The zamindars are Dhariwal Jats. A daughter' 
of one Mehr Mitha, of this tribe, was married to the Emperor 
Akbar. It is related that the Emperor first saw her at a well 
in her native village of Rangar (now in Patiala). She had two 
pitchers of water on her head, and at the same time she arrested 
the flight of a young buffalo by putting her foot on the rope- 
attached to its head, and thus held the headstrong animal without 
losing her balance, till the owner came to claim it. The 
Emperor was so delighted with this feat of strength that he made 
her his wife, in the hope that she would be the mother of children 
no less courageous than herself. On her father he conferred 
the title of Mian, and gave him ajagtr of 120 villages, of which 
Kangai was the centre. On the fall of the empire, the chiefe 
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of Patiala and Nabha despoiled the Mian family of a great part 
of their possessions. The remainder, known as ilaka Badhni, 
was seized by Banjit Singh, and given by him to his mother-in- 
law, Sada Kaur, who was the daughter of a zamindar of Eaoki 
in the same ilaka. The descendants of Mehr Mitha, though they 
were never converted to Muhammadanism, still retain the title 
of Mian. A few acres of land are all that now remains to 
them of their former possessions. The Fort of Badhni was 
built by Mian Hiramat Khan of this familj'. 

The villages of this ilaka were also under the Eai of 
Raikot. Before the irruption of Sikhs, the zamindars had rendered 
themselves almost independent. Tliey resisted Diwan Mohkam 
Chand, but were overcome, and their land added to the Lahore 
demesne. It was then made over to Sodhi Jowahar Singh, whose 
descendants still hold several villages free of land revenue. 

This ilaka contained originally only one village, Chirak, 
which was located by a Jat, named Jhand.a, near an old site 
of that name. He was a subject of the Rai of Raikot. The 
present proprietors of the land are the descendants of Jhanda, 
but the revenues of the jagir are entailed on the eldest son. 
During the troubled times that occurred on the dissolution of 
the empire, the successors of Jhanda put themselves under 
the protection of the chief of Kalsia, to whom they agreed 
to pay half the revenue of their estates. This division has 
continued up to the present day. 

These ilakas, together with the State of Faridkot, formed 
originally ene territory, having its capital at Kot-Kapura. 
The zamindars are Barar (Sindhu) Jats. a tribe which claims a 
common descent with the Bhattis of Sirsa. It it said that, in 
the reign of Akbar, they had a dispute with the Bhattis, 
which ended in the demarcation of the boundary now 
recognized between Bhattiana (Sirsa) and this district. Bhallan 
(the tribal history proceeds to relate), who was at this 
time chief of the Barars, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Kapiira, who built the fort which now bears his name, 
and made himself independent as ruler over all the Barars. 
The grandson of Kapiira, J oilh Singh, gave the tract, now known 
as Faridkot, to his brother, Hamir Singh, who also became an in- 
dependent chief. In 1807, Diwan Molikam Chand conquered the 
whole of this territory from Tegh Singh, son of Jodh Singh, and 
added it to the Lahore demesne. Mohkam Chand established 
thdnas at Kot-Kapura, Muktsar, and Mari ; and .since that time 
the villages subject to these thdnas have been known as separate 
ildkas. The historical interest of the tahsil is centred in Muktsar 
itself, where Guru Gobind was defeated by the imperial troops in 
1705-6. The guru, who had escaped, “ caused the bodies of his 
slaughtered followers to be burned with the usual rites, and de- 
clared that they had all obtained mukti, or the final emancipation 
of their souls, and that whoever there.after should bathe at this spot 
on the anniversary of that day, should also inherit the same blessed 
etatc ; hence the origin of the name Mokatsar, or M uktisar, tho 
pool of salyation, and of tho mela on the aaaiversarj of this event.” 


Chapter IZ> 
History. 

History of ildiat 
subseqaently added 
to the district : 

Baihni. 


Chuhar Chai, 


Chirdkt 


Eot-Kapdra, Mvkt- 
tar. Mdri. and 
Moodkee, 
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Chapter II. 
History- 

History of ilakas 
Bubsequeotly added 
tv the district : 


Faridkot, 


the course of which a series of most atrocious acts was brought to 
light against the Nawab and his two sons. Some cases of actual 
murder were also, it is ))elievpd, pi'oved agaiu't the family. After 
a prolonged and careful inijuiiy, the Nawab Jamal-ud-din was 
deposed, and his estate attached to the Fi'vozopore district. 
Two-thirds of the revenue was assigned for the support of the 
family, and one-third was a|>propriated to the State. Jamal-ud-dln 
died in 18ti.d. ili' brother, Jalal-ud-diii, who succeeded him, died 
in 1875, and v, ;is ,->ie-ree led by his son, Xizam-ud-din Khan, 
the jtrp-ent chief, who has just atraie.od his mtijority. 

A short n trie" may be hart' given of tlie native State of 
Faridkot, the terriiory of whii-li i^ intimately mixed up with that 
of ties district.'' It lies berween the main jiortion of tlie district 
and thi; outlying f'ltr^jna of llnkt-ar. It contains an area of 612 
srpuro mik's^ and, according to a ceii-ns effected in 1881, had in 
that year a population of t'T.ii.dd souk. The territory subject to 
the r.aja of Faridkot consists of two porti<tns. Faridkot proper and 
a jagir estate of an tinnual value of Its. ;J5,(IU0 conferred on the 
Raja for hi.s attachment to the Rritisli cause during the Sutlej 
crimpaicn. The whole revenue amounts to about Rs. 90,000. 
Faridkfit was origimdiy iiiFuded in the Kot-Kaj)ura ilaka, under 
the rule of .'8ard;ir Jclii Sinuh. who gave Faridkot and the 
adjniniug viiltiges to his brother Ilainir Singh. Hamir Singh’s 
grandson, (fharat Singit. wa- munlered by bis uncle, Dal Singh ; 
but the u-urper was soon ;,ie, j,i[r f,) deatli hy his subject.s, who 
restored the direct lin-' of siiccc'-ion by tlic installation of Golab 
Singh, son of ( diarar Singh. Some years latter Golab Singh died 
under susiii 'ions circumslaticcs, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother. Palitir Singh. Paiiar Siiiuh proved himself a wise ruler, 
lie located many netv villagfs ;ind brought large waste tracts 
for the first titne under tin- ]doucli. attracting immigrants by 
light rates of as=pssin,iiit and by the good faith with which he 
kef't hi' pronii'es. lie was one of our most faithful allies during 
the Snrlej eornp.tiuti. and \\"s rewarded with the jagir already 
mentinucil. and with the tirie of R ij.i. P.aliar Singh died in 1849, 
and wus .succeeded by itis son Wazir Singh, ;i weak man and an 
incomptetent ruh r. Tlie [ua 'tigc, howe\er. of Paliar Singh's acts 
still remained, and the Jianira! di-pOsition fif tlic Raja wa.s not such 
as to lead him to tlie coinmi-'ion of acts of tyranny or excess. 
He died in 1874, and iia- -iicceedeil by his son Bikrama Singh, 
who is about ol) year.' of age, ami for 'ome year.s before his father’s 
death took an actiyc part in the administration of the State. He 
is an intelligent prince, and anxious for tlie welfare of his people, 
though not highly educated. Since his accession he has set him- 
self rigorously to work to reform tlie administration on the 
British model, and has borrowed tlie services of British 
subordinate revenue officials to 'uttlo and a.-sess the territory. 
He is also engaged in the preparation of improved codes of law 
for his people. 


. , * sifes tbe Deputy Commissioner as mucU trouble as though 

it formed aetually a puf tion of the Jistrict, 
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At the close of the campaion, there were added to the existing 
district of Ferozepore, as already described, the ilakas of Khai, 
Baguwala, Ambarha:', Zira, and Moodkee together with portions 
of the following: — Kot-Kapura, Guru Har iSahai, Jnmbha, Kot 
Bhayi, Bliuchan and Mahraj. The other acquisitions of the British 
Government were divided between the districts of Badni and Lud- 
hiana. In 1847 the Badni district was broken up, and the follow- 
ing ilakas were add(‘d to the Ferozepore district : — ilallanwala, 
Mukhii, Dhariiikot, Kot IsaKlifin, Badbni, C'lmhar Chak, ilari, and 
Sada 8inghwala. In the same year, (Sultan Khanwala was taken 
from Faridkot in exchange for a portion of Kot Kajaira. The next 
addition took place in 1 <s when a jjortion of the ilakas of Muktsar 
and Kot Kapiira, hitherto held in excess of his /dg/V in the same 
ilakas, by the Haja of Faridkot, was taken under direct manage- 
ment. This was an addition of about 500 s<juare mites. The 
following figures refer to the old .8ikh ilakas, included in the district 
as they stood in 1855 : — 
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History. 

Gradual formation 
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district. 
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In 1855 the eight village^ con-tituting the ilaka of Chirat 
were ro'tored to the sardar of KaLia. as the supposition under 
which they had been brought under British control, that they were 
shared equally between the Kals'A State and Sardar Bewa Sino-h. 

e2 * 
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a British subject, was found to be incorrect. In 1856 the estates 
of the deposed Nawab of Maindot Mere annexed, as has already 
been related. In 1857, nine village-s of the iMakhu iUika were ceded 
to the Kapnrthala State on account of ri\ er action, the deep 
stream hat ino shifted sO as to separate them from the Ferozejiore 
bank. Siilisequently the .stream resumed its old course; but it had 
meantvhile been ruled that the dee[i stream rule did not affect the 
boundary in question, and Kajiurthala has accordinplv retained 
the villages. In 1858, the village of tSibian, one of those granted 
in exchange to Fan'dkot, was taken back on the ground that it tvas 
held as a revenue free life-grant by fsodhi CTiilab , Singh. 

The following account of the e\ents of 1857 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Beport"':- — At a court of inquiry, assembled 
some time previous to the Delhi mutiny, a native oliieer of the 57th 
Native Infantry at Ferozepore declared that it was the jiurpose of 
his regiment to refuse the Enfield cartridge if proffered to them. 
This raised a strong feeling of su-picion against the corps, but the 
45th Native Infantry, which was not on good terms with the 57th, 
and had openly declared their contempt of the resolution of the 
57th, wa.s considered staunch. On the 14th May, as soon as news by 
express from Lahore of the Delhi disaster reached Brigadier limes, 
who had the previous day taken command, he ordered the entrenehe(i 
arsenal to be immediately garrisoned by part of Her Maje.sty's 
61st Foot and the Artillery. All ladies were also removed thither, 
and the two Regiments of Native Infantry ordered info camp in 
positions of about three miles apart. The way of the 45th Native 
Infantry lay past the entrenchment. As they approached, their 
column inseusilily swerved towards the glacis ; the movement had 
barely been ohsorveil when they swarmed up the slope and attacked 
the position. The Europeans in an instant divined their intent, and 
rushed to the ramparts with the bayonet. The attack was re- 
pulsed ; but bel'ore the 6I-t could load, the -('poys dashed at the 
gate, whence they were aLo dung back, and thtm with an air of 
injured innocence they reformed their column and marched quietly 
with their European otficors to the camp. During the night the 
church, the Roman f'atholic chapel, the school-house, 17 officers’ 
hoii-es and other buildings, were burnt to the ground by the men 
of the 45th. but not befor*' the chaplain, the Itev. R. B. Maltliv, 
failing to obtain agiiard of European-, had boldly nisheil unattended 
through the infuriated -epoys, and into the blazing church, 
and hail succeeded in re.scuing the regi-ter.- out of it. On the 
14th the trea-ure was moved into the entrciudimeut, and it was 
dir-covered that of the 45th Regiment there only remained 13d 
men : the re-t, with a large part of the 57rh, had ileserted. The 
remaining portions of these regiments were subsequently 
disbanded. 

Danger inqiended over this di-trict from both north and 
south. To avert the threatened in'‘ur-iou of the mutinous troops 
from Lahore, the large ferrie- on the .'-utlej were guarded, and the 
bo.afs from the small one,- -ent to Harriki. To cheek the approaches 
of the wild tribe- from Sir-a and Bluiitian.a, fleueral Van 
Cortlandt, in a fortnight, raised a levy of 500 >ikhs — a fores 
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wtich, subsequently uniting with Raja Jowaluir Singh’s troops 
and other bodies sent down from time to time by the Chief 
Commissioner, amounted to 5,000 men of all arm^, and performed 
excellent service in Sirsa and His^ar. Major Marsden received 
information at one time that a fakir^ named Sham Das, was 
collecting followers with a treasonable intent. Ho promptly moved 
against the rebel, iiiid coming upon him by surpriffe attacked and 
completely defeated him witli the lo-^s of several men. Sham Dtis 
himself was Seize! an I executed. This act of vigour on the jiart 
of Major .Marsden was a most important .step in the preservation of 
the peace of the district ; for at that critical time any show of 
success for the e\il-dispo.sed would have rai.sed the whole region 
in revolt. In the western divi'ion, 157 extra men were entertained 
in the police establi.shment, and the feudatory chiefs furnished a 
body of 200 horse and dO foot. Everv highway robber was 
executed at once. This disjday of .severity, with the presence 
of General Van Cortlandt's force, and increased energy on the 
part of the civil authorities, preserved the peace of tlie district well. 
On the 11th July, the lUth Light ( avsdrv was, as a jirecau- 
tionary measure, dismounted and disarine(f ; but on the Ithh 
August the men made a rush at their horse.s, cut loose about 50 of 
them, and seizing every pony or horse they could find in the 
station, including many orticers' chargers, mounted ami rode off 
for Delhi. With the connivance of the native horse-keepers of the 
artillery, they also attacked the guns, but were reiuilsed, though 
not until they had killed three of the (ilst Regiment, and wounded 
three, of whom one was a female. They also cut down Mr. Nelson, 
the Veterinary Surgeon of their Regiment. Of the 142 mutineers 
captured, 40 w'ere executed, and the remainder, with 25 of the 
Artillery horse-keepers, transported or im[>risoncil. In the jail 18 
persons, including the Nawab of Rania, ivho had been eafitured 
by Mr. Ricketts in the Ludhiana district, were hanged. The 
.siege train was despatched from the arsenal on August 18th, .and 
more than 2,000 cart-loads of munitions of war w'cre sent to Delhi 
during the sietre. 

O C? 

The following is a list of the officers who have held charge of 
the district since it became a British possession : — 


List of District Officers from tSffi to tSS j. 


Xama. 

t 

1 

Office. 1 From 

1 

To 



M. r. F.iaowrtrth Aaa’^tan♦ rolitical Aepnt, X.-'V. Frontier 

f’apt H M Lawron''?! D-?. ». <ir» 

L'cnt .T D T' inniijgham. Agent Govr.-Genl., X.-W. Front. ei 


I H. Vansitta- 1 
f'apt H r.a'.vre'c 
I H. H. Gronrhe’t.. 

I (’apt. F N'icli'’'1'On 
PA. V:i-i-}i>rnovf 

.T T. D -Mell 
: (. R B.-’jtrn 
F I. ID ■tnrtrtrb 
Capt. J. II. Or pps 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


dn. 
rt'L 

do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do 


As**!*!!! t Cnmrni«'5inner and Supdf . C S.S 
Depnty ComTn'‘'-inner and c^upt , C .-'.S. 
i*epnty Commissi'juer 
Ho, «i«’. 

Do. do. 



.•i.12 

16-1.39 


17.1.31' 

41 

r. 

23 3-41 

D'.-It-tl 


I7-'>-41 

C'-DMi 


2M'*.n 

22.12.U 


2.3-I2-41 

!>'-5-43 



12-12-45 



23 2-}A 


2 4-2-lC , 

2'>-4-46 


' 

1-11-47 


2-11-47 i 

26-7. .St! 


27-7-.v> 

15-1 l-Sfi 


16-1 l-f 5 . 

23-8-56 
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List of Dislrkt Officers from 1838 to 18S3 — (Continued). 


Kame 

Office. 

From 

To 

llajor F. C. Maegden .. 

I Deputy Commissioner .. 



24-8.66 

30-6-57 

(.’ ipt J M. Crtpps 

1 Do. do. 



1-7-57 

31-7-59 

Lieut. C H Hall 

Officiating Df]>uty Commissioner 



1-8-59 

14-9-59 

Capt. J. M Crippa 

Depute Comoiiasioi er 



15-9-69 

18-3-60 

Capt. G il. Lattye 

‘•fficiftting Deputv Commissioner 



19-3-60 

6-7.60 

<’ ipt. B T. Keid 

D jiufy CorntnisMOiier 



6-7-60 

15-3-61 

Capt J. il. Cupps 

Do. do. 



16-3-61 

18-5-63 

L. Cowau.. 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner 



19-5-83 

31-5-63 

R . Thomas .. 

Do. do. do. 



X-6 63 

21-6-63 

L. C'jwan.. 

Do. do. do. 



22-6-63 

34-10-63 

R. G. MeUiU .. 

Do. do. do. 



1-11-63 

4-11-63 

(’ajit 1’. Z^laxwoll 

Deputv Corrmiscioner 



5-11-63 

17-7-64 

C. \V r. Watts .. 

Ofliemting Deputv Commissioner 



18-7-64 

17-10-64 

Ma Mir r. ila.x well 

D'^putv Commissioner 



18-10-64 

31-5-67 

G. E Wakefioid.. 

Officiating Deputv Commiss.oner 



1-6-67 

7-10-67 

ilajir F. Ma.xwell 

Deputy Conmis loner 



8-10-67 

M2-67 

G. Knox 

Officiating D-ipucy Commissioner 



2-12-67 

23-11-68 

G E. WakefieM.. 

Do. do 



24-11-68 

3 2-69 

ilajorP. ilaswell 

IVputv Commid'.iorer 



4-2-69 

12-2-69 

G Kriox 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner 



13-2.69 

1-6-71 

Capt. C H. T. 3IarshaU 

Do. do do. 



2-6-71 

30-6-71 

Lieut •Col. P. ilaswell 

Deputv Commissioner 



1-7-71 

5-4-72 

G. W. Rivaz 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner 



6-4-72 

14-4-72 

R T. Burner 

Do. do. do. 



15-4.72 

31-11-72 

Lieut -Col. P. ITaxwell 

Deputv Commissioner 



1-12.72 

29-7-73 

W Younff 

Officiating Deputv Commissioner 



30-7-73 

31-8-73 

Lieut -Col. P Maxwell 

Deputv Commissioner 



1-9-73 

16-3-74 

Capt L, J. II Grey 

uffi.-nuiQg Deputy Commissioner 



17-3-74 

13-9-76 

J. W. Gariliner .. 

I'^o do. do. 



14-9-76 

19.10-76 

Cant. L J H.Grey .. 

D.‘ pm V Commissioner 



20-10-76 

29-11-76 

J \V. Gardiner .. 

Officiat ng Deputy Commissioner 



30-11.76 

lU-1-77 

Major L. J. II. Grey .. 

Tieputv Commissioner 



11-1-77 

19-3-77 

J. Fn/ello 

idfficiiitmg Deputy Commissioner 



20.3.77 

2-6-78 

C P Bird 

Do. < 10 . do. 

.. 

.. 

3-6-78 

80-6-78 

.7 Fiiz-*lle 

D‘‘pnty Commissioner 



1-7-78 

5-1-79 

K W 5!teel 

Officiating D'-'puty Commissioner 



6-1-79 

15-7-80 

F B Francis 

D ). do. <lo. 



16-7-80 

8-8-80 

H. W Stfcl 

Do. do. do. 



9-8-80 

18-11-80 

MaiorL J K. Grey .. j 

Deputv Comm ssioner 



19-11.80 

1-8-81 

<T. R 77iu:nmon-l 

“ffii'i.'t nq: Depute <’omm.ssioner 



2-8-81 

21-11-81 

Ma’or L J H Grey 

r> ••‘ut V C imni.S'ioner 



22-11.81 

24-3-82 

Cant K M. M Woud.. ■ 

' D'putr Commissioner 

.. 


25-3-82 

29-3-82 

■Mr. G ^muh 

I'cparv Ct> nm. --inner 



30 3-82 

8-2-83 

Maori! ?.[ M. Wood.. 

• Denmv Comm ssioner 



9-2-83 

19-2-S3 

Mr G .'■■'T. ill . 

J'-putv <''>mmi3-.n* er 



20-2-83 

4-4-83 

Mai ir IL M M. Wood 

•.•I'i-.at.iig Deputy Commissioner 



6-4.83 

M-83 

■ T. 0. WilKins ;n .. ( 

Di. do. do. 


-I 

9-4-83 

•• 


F C. rca'le over, and Captain J. M. Cripps took over, charge of 

the Ferozepore district on the Icth October, 1^37. 


The station of Ferozepore, in 18 - 39 , when as yet neither the 
Punjab nor Simlh hah been annexed, was a species of ultima thule, 
the furthest limits of our Indian ])Ossessions. It was described as 
a <lrearv and ile-ert jilain, where very little rain was ever known 
to fall, and an almost continual diist-^torm was the normal condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. The rich cukivation assirrned by tradition 
to the period of the Muhainmailan empire, and still evidenced by 
numerous deserted sites of village ami wells, had long since dis- 
appeared. There were a few scattereil patches of cultivation ; but 
great wastes, covered with low brushwood, were the usual charac- 
teristics both of the Ferozejiore territory and of the neighbouring 
country. From the first, however, the humanizing influence of 
security for person and property began to teU upon country and 
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people alike. Cultivation was extended, trees were planted, and no 
effort was spared to replace the former misrule hy an era of quiet 
and contentment. In 1S55, Mr. Brandreth wrote as follows : — 

“ Oa tlie whole, however, I have good reason to think well of the f ature 
prospects of the distriot. Tlie great diiniiiution of all the more serious 
crimes is very remarkable. Last year there was only one highway 
robbery recorded, and that occurred in one of tlie newly-annexed portions 
of the distriot, and before it had been properly brought under police 
control. The perpetrators of the crime, however, were apprehended 
and convicted. Treviously to my taking charge, when the district was 
not more than half its present size, there were never less than from 
15 to 20 highway robberies committed every year — and these not trifling 
cases like that above referred to, but often accompanied with murder 
and wounding — and it was very seldom that any of the offenders were 
brought to justice. The decrease of this and otlier iieinotis crimes, 
to whatever cause they may be attributed, cannot be regarded as other- 
wise than highly gratifying. I believe that a good deal is owing to a 
better organization of the police; but I tliiuk also that it must, in part, 
be set down as the effect of the Settlement, which has given the people 
a knowledge of their rights and an interest in their jiroporty wliich they 
never felt before. Some of the principal men among them have 
acknowledged to mo since that the settlement lias had a most beneficial 
effect on the inhabitants, and taught them that there was a 
tangible value attached to their property, the proceeds of which were 
suflicient to afford them every reasonable comfort in life ; that it 
would be the height of folly to risk its loss by any unlawful act ; and that 
crime in general had been very much checked by these consideration.s. 
Since the Settlement there has been also a great stir among tlie Dogars 
and Naipals, who have been hitherto the greatest thieves of the bhet. 
They now seem determined to make the most of the 30 years' lease that 
is before them. Great preparation has been made for increasing the num- 
ber of wells, and there is scarcely a day in which one or more carts, laden 
either with Persian wheels or cross bars and uprights for supporting them, 
may not be seen traversing the new Jalandhar road iu the direction of 
the Met villages.” 

The immedi.ute effect of a settled government established in 
close proximity to a border such as that of the Sikhs is well 
illustrated in the country immediately around Ferozepore. In 1841, 
Sir H. Lawrence ascertained the population of the town and 
territory of Ferozepore (inclusive of the cantonment and military 
bazars) by a careful enumeration, to be Id.SyO souls. Ten years 
later, in 18i)l, Mr. Brandreth found the population of the same 
tract to be 27,357 souls, showing an increase of 10,11(17, at the rate 
of 64 per cent. It is not possible to give the population, as ascer- 
tained later on, of the same area. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it camo 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. IL, which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far as they 
are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work 

f ive comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of 
able No. II. it is probable that the figures are not always strictly 
comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases from one period 
to another. But the figures may be accepted as sliowing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made.'" The table 
given on the next page compares the revenue of the district 
as it stood at four periods separated by intervals of a decade. 
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Imperial Revenue, iS^i-^2 ; J861-62; iRi!-’]2; 1S81-S2. 


Year. 

L^hd Revehce 

1 . 

Othek 

Rfvestm. 

1 

1 

1 

Proper. 

Tribute. 

Flnc- 

tuiitiug^ 

j Excise. 

0 

cd 

T 3 

K 

0 

X 

® 

Stamps. 

S r 

i i 

a 1 

■« 1 

S 1 

s ! 

j Spirits, 

Drugs. 


Rg. 

Ha. 

Bs. 

j, Rs 

Rs. 


Ra 

I 

18.5’-52 

3.00.110 

11,169 

22,949 

4.538 i 

26,188 


11.273 , 

9,516 ! 

l.'-61-62 .. 

4,4‘^.ai6 , 


4,sri 

12.999 [ 

9.682 


30,668 


mri.n 

4,t)9,4.3« ! 


1 (i, 5 g 8 

13,501 

19,825 

7,377 

C2 260 

... 1 

. .. ; 

4,a*’,526 , 

30.011 

1,195 

31,635 ; 

29,910 

10,115 

104,808 ' 

986 , 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A.- STATISTICAL. 


TiiLle Xo. T. pivps pepa7-ate for eacli taliM'l aiifl for 

the whole district of the di.<trihiition of poiadafioii over town' and 
villages, over area, and among lionses and families ; while the 
number of houses in each town is .'hown in Tahle No. NLllI. The 
statistics for the district as a whole give the Ibllowing figures. 

Further information will be found in Chapter II. of the Cen.sus 
Eeport of 1881. 

I Persons 

Percentflge of total population who hve in villflges { Malejj )=!<) 25 

f Female S'l 58 

Average rural population per vllago 414 

Average tfital I’upulatioii per Tiilup’e arul town 6i7 

Kumher of Villages per Ii>u p((uai e Qjiles .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 43 

Average dibtanco from village to village, iu miles l'6i 

'' Tf.ml area, (Total poi-.nl.T.ion 2t'i 

j xrOil "1 liu>al i>oimlRtinn :13 

Density of population per square mile of ■! .Cultivated ‘‘W® • • p"/, a'l popui'anon "78 

! CuIturalilB area (’Total population S57 

cutturaoie area .. ; popu,,jt,(,n 031 

Kutnber of resident families per occupied house 

Kumber of persons per occupied house Iw'wr^s^ 6'!o 

Kumber of persons per resident family ^ Tuwm * 3-68 
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The village.* are nnevcnlv distrihutod, hnt are niO't thickly 
congregated in the bhet. ‘‘ In ilaka Futahgarh,’' writes Mr. 
Brandreth, “ it i.s a common saying that a mcs.suge could he sent 
“ from one end of the ilaka to the other hy a verbal call from 
“ village to village.” 

Ttible No. YI. shows the principal districts, and states with 
which the district has exchanged population, tin' number of 
migrants in each direction, and the di'trihution of immigrants Ijy 
tah.siTs. Further details will 1)0 found in Talile No. NI. and in 
Supplementary Tables to H. of the Census Ih'port for 1881, 
while the tvholo subject is discussed at Icngrli in Ptirt II. of 
Chapter III. of the .same report. The total gain and lo'.' to tlie 
di.'trict by migration i.' sliown in tlie mar- 
gin. Tile total nunilier of rc'ident.s liorn out. 
of the district is 128,-18. of whom 82.888 
are males and 8(],S52 females. The numlicr 
of people horn in tiie di'trict and living 
in other p.arts of tlie Piinjah i.s 74,740, 
of whom o2,t!d4 are maleB and 42,108 
r 


Proportion per mille of 
total population. 


— 

Gain. 

Lose. 

Petrous ... 

l'>4 

11-T 

Males 

17.*) 

91 

Xemalea ... 

218 

144 
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females. The figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place : — 


Proportion per mille of Retident Population. 


Born in 

^ Rural population, 

1 

Urban population. 

j Total population. 

<D 

1 ,2 
! « 

Fomalos. 

CQ 

« 

a 

P-. 

o 

'5 

S 

Females. 

(O 

C 

c 

(S 

u 

o 

r. 

Males, 

Females. 

0 

01 

x. 

o 

p 

The diFtrict 

; 

S.iS 

799 

831 

672 

621 

592 

826 

783 

806 

The piovinCQ 

994 

995 

995 

839 

896 

863 

977 

96 

982 

India 


1,000 

1,000 

990 

998 

987 

998 

l.OfMJ 

999 

Asia 

1,000 

l.UOO 

1,000 

1 

980 

998 

987 

998 

l.OeO 

999 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Feroze- 
pore are taken from the Census Report : — 

" Forozepore is an eminently progressive district. Canal irrigation 
has been largely extended of late years, and it is not surprising to find 
tliat the immigration is 70 per cent, in excess of tlie emigration. 
Sirsa, whicli is developing even faster than Ferozepore, is the only 
district that takes from it. The emigration is much more largely of 
tlie reciprocal type tlian is the immigration, especially in tlie case of 
the districts to the east, where the marriage customs which lead to 
reciprocal migration prevail. It will be noticed how much larger the 
proportion of nnmigration to emigration is in the case of tliose districts 
where pressure of population is greater than in tliat of the le.ss thickly- 
peopled districts. The immigration from the North-Western Provinces 
is, of course, owiag to the presence of large cantonments.” 

The figures in the statement below show the population of 
the district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, 
and 1881 : — 


— 

Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Density per 
square* mile. 

CQ 

'a 

f 

1855 

475,624 
649.61 1 

303,706 

r 4.5,'908 

187 

204 

a 

1 

1S81 

660,619 

357,319 

29S,2'>0 

236 







§ 

p ^ 

( 

186S on 1855 ... 

1891 on 1868 

115-66 

llb-36 

liV-66 

m’22 

109 

116 









XJnfortunatelv the houndanes of the districts have changed so 
rmu'h since the census of 1855 that statistics of sex are no longer 
available for that enumeration. It ‘vviil be seen that the annual 
increa'^e of population per 10,000 since 18t)8 has been 126 for males, 
136 for females, and 131 for persons, at which rate the male popu- 
lation would be doubled in 55'4 years, the female m 51 2 jears, 
and the total population in 53'5 years. Supposing the same rata 
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of increase to liold good for the next ten years, the population for 
each year would be, in hundreds — 


Year. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Persons. 

Maids. 

Females. 

J881 

6511, 5 

3.1 ?,3 

293,2 

1887 

703,2 

3S5,2 

818,0 

1882 

659, U 

3bi,a 

297,2 

188S 

712.3 

390,0 

322,3 


667,6 

SOb, t 

3ol,2 

1889 

721,G 

39J.0 

326,7 

!89t 

676,3 

371,0 

306,4 

1890 

7.11,0 

399,:* 

331,2 

1885 

685,2 

375,6 

309.5 

1891 

740,6 

404,9 

336.7 

1889 

694,1 

S8U,4 

313.7 




It is perhaps hardly probable that the rate of increa.se will be 
sustained. Part of the increase is probably due to increased accuracy 
of enumeration at each successive enumeration, a good test of which 
is atforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 56'4;9 
in 1855, 55'68 in I8(i8, and 54‘93 in 1881. A much larger part 
agJiin is due to gain by migration, as already shown at page 33; 
and while the development of canal irrigation in Ferozepore will 
scarcely be as rapid in the future as it has been in the past, the 
introduction of the waters of the Sirhind canal into the fertile 
but thirsty plains to the east will probably divert the tide of 
immigration. 

The increase in urban population since 1868 has been much 
smaller than that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for 
every 100 living in 1868 being 108 for urban, and 118 for total 
population. The development of railway communication necessarily 
tends to diminish the importance of commercial centres lying 
near hut not upon the line of rail. The opening of the new Rewari- 
Ferozcpore railway may perhajrs turn tlic scale .again. The po[mla- 
tions of individual town« at the respective enumerations are shown 
under their several headings in Chapter VI. 

Within the district the increase of population since 1868 for 
the various tahsils is shown below. Details of the population of 
the present tahsils, as it stood at the enumeration of 1855, cannot 
now be obtained. The figures were then returned as follows for the 
respectl\eparganas — Ferozepore, 5217 ; 5Iuktsar, 4fi,0(i6; Moga, 
136,017 ; Maharaj-Biidan, 321,183 ; Zira, 120,816 ; Bhadaur, 42,015. 


TahsU. 

Total PopHUition. 

P^rcentag^e of 
population of 
1881 on tliat of 
1868. 

1668. 

1681. 

Ferozepore 

131.321 

152,163 

117 


13 *.563 

164,548 

ni 


183,223 

221,169 

121 



94.012 

111,634 

119 

Total district • .. 

648,119 

65''>,519 

lis 


* These figures do not agree T\ith the published figures of the Census Report 
of 1868 for the whole distriet. Thej are taken from the registers in the District 
Office, and are the best figures now available. 

f2 
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Table No. XI. s]iotv.s the tot.-il number of births and deaths 

rcfiistered in the district for 
tile live years from 1877 to 
1881, and the births for 1880 
and 1881, the only two years 
during which birtlrs have been 
recorded in rural districts. 
The di'tribution of the total deaths, and of the deaths from fever, 
for tlu‘.se five years over the twelve months of the year is shown 
in Table Xo>. XL\. and XIb. Tiie annual birth-rates per mille, 
C ilculated on the population of 1808 are shown in the margin. 

The figure.s below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year : — 



1880. 

1881. 

' ilales 

25 

23 

reina'iea ... . . 

20 




43 

43 

- 



!f 

s i 

s' 



«» 

5 




oc 

ts. 

00 

S 

o 

oc 

CD 

3 

K 

Aver- 

age. 
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'j't 


15 

21 

! 18 

13 

19 

24 

16 

■n 

29 

24 

29 

?2 


... i 11 

p* ! 

h 

15 


! 

1.3 

18 

23 

16 

31 

23 


32 

20 


... 1 11 

20 1 

1 

'2'.’ 

u 

20 

H 

10 

18 

2i 

16 

43 

26 

23 

30 

21 


Tlie regi.stration is .still i'uperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall .short of the facts, and the 
fluctuation.' probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase, 
due to improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuation' in the liirtlis and deaths. The hi.storieal retrospect 
which form> the fir^t part of Chapter III. of the Census Report of 
1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 1819 to 1881, which 
will be found at page 56 of that report, throw some hglit on the 
fluctuation.s. Such further details as to birth and death-rates in 
individual town-!, as are available, will ho found in Table No. 
XLH'., and under the heading' of the .'cveral towns in Chapter VI. 

Tlic figures fur age. siw, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Table' IV. to VII. of tin- Cen'Us Report of 1881, wliile 
the numbers of tlie -e.vi'-! for eacli religion will bo found in Table 
No. VII. appended to the pre.'ent work. The age statistics mu.st 
he taken siiiiject to limiratioiis which will be found fully discu.ssed 
in Chapter VII. of tlie CensU' Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unueces- 
.sary here to give actual figures, or tiiiy statistics for tahsils. The 
following figure' show the di'tribution by age of every 10,000 
of the population according to the census figures : — 



1 0—1 

1-2 

2—3 

3—1 

4_5 0—5 

‘ 1 i 

6—10 10—15 16—20 


! 






Persians 

Males 

Females 

.. 421 

230 

231 

256 

263 1,409 

1,356 

1,149 

943 

.. ' 3'^'6 

253 

218 

241 

250 1,339 

1,361 

1,201 

966 

4.^3 

246 

215 

274 

276 1,494 

1,351 1 1,085 

9U 


[2R — 25 



55—60 

Over 




- 


1 


60 

Persons * ' 

j Males 
i Females 

1 

l oofl 

err 

760 

497 

661 1 346 

421 

213 

641 

. • 9Rr 

fM,2 

748 

5'«2 

512 347 

439 

226 

566 

; 937 

1 

895 

772 

1 

49J 

586 342 

396 

197 

510 
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The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown lielow : — 


Poinilation. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Total, 


C 1R55 ... 



6,649 

All religions 

. •< ... 

... 


6,5' >8 


C l^Hl ... 

6.456 

s.sia 

6,493 

Hindus 

. ISt*! 

6..5it9 

6,t<72 

S,b6S 

Sikhs ... 

1-Sl 

6,525 

5,773 

6,5.38 

Mutsalmuns 

. IXRl 

6,390 

C.Ml 

6,413 

Chntstians 

IttBl 

... 


6,066 


The decrease at each successive enumeration is almost 
certainh' due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 

In the cen.'^us of 1881, the number of females per 1,000 males 

in the earlier years of life 
wa.s found to be as shown 
in the margin. 

The fignre.s for civil con- 
dition are given in Table 
Ko. X., which .shows the 
actual number of single, 
married, and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also the 
distribution by civil condition of the total number of each se.x 
in each age-period. 

Table No. XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and lejiers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of the.^e infirmi- 
ties are diown in the margin. Tables 
XIV. to XVII. of the Census Report 
for 1881 give further datails of the age 
and religion of the infirm. 

The figures given below show the compo.sition of the Cliri-tian 
population, and the re>pective nund)er.s wlio returned their birth- 
place and their language as European. They are taken from 
Tables IIIa., IX., and XI. of the C'eiuu.s IIe[)ort for 1881 : — 


Infirmity. 

1 Hales, j 

Females. 

Insane 

1 3 

2 

Blind . .. 1 

57 1 

' 66 

Deaf and dumb i 

7 i 

6 

Leprous 

4 1 

1 


Tears of life 

All reli- 
gious. 

Hindus. 

Siklis. 

Musal* 

msins. 

0—1 

940 

1 »59 


991 

1—2 

^86 

; 915 

Ml 

874 

2—3 

OIS 

1 072 

740 

992 

3—4 

9.12 




4—5 

807 

1 - 


... 1 


Details. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Races of 
Chiistian 

Eiiro|>etins and Ameitcaiis 

Lurusians .. 

^atlve Christians 

i.-»i 

31 

49 

25« 

i’J 

1,53H 

52 

96 

population. 

Total Christians 

1.3C0 

. 326 

1,6 86 

Language. 

English 

Other European languages 

1,25-5 

284 

1,539 

Total European languages 

1,25.5 

284 

1,539 

Birth-place. 

British Isles ... 

Other European countries 

7D0 

53 

845 


Ti tal European countne** .. 

790 

55 

845 
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Chapter m, B. 

Social and 
Beligious Life. 

European and 
Eurasian 
population. 


But the figures for the races of t'liristians, which are discussed 
in Part VII. of Cliapter IV. of the (Census Keport, are very 
untrustworthy ; and it ia certain that many who were really Eura- 
sians returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for European 
hirth-place are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, 
prohahly names of villages and the like, which, though they were 
almost certainly English, could not be identified, and were there- 
fore classed as “ doubtful and unspecified.” The number of troops 
stationed in the district is given in Chapter V., and the distribution 
of European and Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in 
Table No. VII. 


SECTION B.-SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

nabitations. The houses of those who live in towns and are well-to-do are 

often of burnt brick, two or three storeys high, and generally 
ornamented with gaudy frescoes of historical or mythical scenes 
and personages. The villagers content themselves with walls of 
unhurnt brick or mud, of one storey only, with mud roofs supported 
by rafters. The wood work is the most valuable part of the 
structure, and the customs which allow or forbid outgoing tenants 
to remove it are jealously guarded. An ordinary villager's house 
consists of an outer verandah room fronting the common enclosed 
j-ard, with the private apartments behind. In one corner of the 
yard, next the house, is an earthen barrel-shaped receptacle for 
grain ; in the houses of the more wealthy will he found several of 
these receptacles which are used for storing everything of value. 
In the courtyard the cattle are stabled ; the fuel — cakes of cow- 
dung — plasters the walls ; and there the spinning, cooking, 
smoking, and gossiping goes on during the day, in preference to 
the small and dark inner rooms lighted only from the doorways. 
The furniture consists of light bedsteads, a few stools, a spinning- 
wheel or two, and domestic vessels of pottery or brass. Along the 
banks of the ►Sutlej dwellings are commonly constructed, by the 
poorer classes, of branches of trees and the stout jungle grass, 
skilfully interwoven or wattled. The villages consist in general 
of rows of these houses, huddled together, and forming a number 
of narrow, crooked lanes. The entrances of these lanes form the 
only means of access to the interior, as the houses all open inwards, 
their back wall forming a sort of outer wall to the village. Each 
village is usually sulxlivided into pattis (quarters), and these 
again, in the larger villages, into thulas (sections), distinguished 
by the names of considerable inhabitants. Nearly every village, 
however small, has at least one house of entertainment for stran- 
gers, the dharmsal, which is also the common lounge of the 
inhabitants. The dharmsdl is somewhat better built than the rest 
of the houses, and its expenses are defrayed from the common 
village fund. Usually also a space is kept unoccupied in the cen- 
tre of the village, for holding meetings of village greybeards, «Sco, 

The ordinary dress of men in the towns is of white 
cotton cloth, and consists of an npper coat and white 
leggings, either tight-fitting or loose, a turban always, and 


Dress. 
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leather shoes. In the villages the upper garment is a sheet or Chapter HI, B. 
blanket, and the legs, except for the waist-cloth {dhoti'), are bare. Social and 
Money and valuables are carried tied up in a corner of the sheet, Beligious Life, 
and an idiomatic Punjabi word for “ rich ” i.s “ one who has a hem Dress 

to his sheet.” Turbans are worn by all clas.-ses, and are generally 
. wdiite, though the banias and khatris generally wear them of pink 
or red cloth. A little attention will enable one to distinguish in 
many cases, from the mode of tying the turban, the religion, caste, 
and profession of the wearer. Shoes are worn of two shapes, either 
with the sole very narrow in the middle, or of the ordinary shape. 

This distinction is often of great service to trackers. 

The upper dress of the women is, as a rule, a sheet or loose 
jacket of coloured country cloth. The Musalmanis wear the 
ordinary trousers, loo-se at the top, but tightly gathered into plaits 
at the ankle. The Hindu women generally wear a short, coloured 
petticoat {gogra), and in some parts of the district both trousers 
and petticoats are worn. A sheet {chddar) is worn over the head, 
commonly made of coarse white cloth. 

The food of the common peojde consists of barley, gram. Food, 
sometimes wheat, yotcir, bajra, moth, and mungi, and butter-milk. 

The general custom is to bake thick cakes, which are eaten in the 
morning with lassi, and in the evening with dal (split grain) or 
mungi, or more commonly of gram and 7noth. In the hot weather 
a dish of boiled moth and bajra is substituted for the evening 
cakes. During the hot season, Muhammadans get their bread 
baked at the common oven ; but otherwise it is baked on a girdle. 

Where greens {sag) are to be had, they often take the place of dal, 
and if a man is well-to-do he uses butter-milk twice a day ; as, in 
the estimation of a Jat, there is no food comparable to it. Salt, 
chillies, and other condiments are also used. The following note 
regarding the food of the people was furnished by the district autho- 
rities for the Famine Repwrt of 1879 : — 

“The staple food-grains are wheat, barley, gram, yo;rdr, bdjra, and 
Indian corn. Wheat, barley, and gram are sown from the end of Septem- 
ber to the end of November, and harvested from the Ist April to the 
middle of Jane ; Jowdr, bdjra, and Indian comare sown from the 15th June 
to the end of July (Jowdr sometimes even in April and May, should rain 
fall in those months;, and harvested from loth October to 15th December. 

For the spring crops rain is required in .August and September to moisten 
the ground for sowing them, and again in January and February to bring 
them on. The autumn crops require rain in July, August, and a little in 
September. Heavy rain is injurious to the former in .April and May, and 
to the latter in October and November; but unless it be prolonged wet 
weather, no great harm is done. The average annual consumption of 
a family of five souls, including an old person and two children, is for agri- 
culturists 1,825 seers, and for non-agriculturists 1,460 seers. Of the grains 
mentioned above, the grain eaten varies with the time of year, but wheat 
is most largely consumed.’’ 

The w'omen in this di.strict are generally fine-looking, but few ConditiAn of 

are handsome. Their part is to guide the house, and, though women, 
looked upon as drudges, they still have much influence, and a wife 
is a highly-prized possession. The standard of morality is, how- 
ever, lamentably low’, and the number of suits and criminal 
prosecutions arising out of love intrigues of a more or less guilty 
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Chapter IH, B. 

Social and 
Eeligious Life. 

Conditicm of 
Women. 


Marriage customs. 


General statistics 
and distribution 
of religion. 


nahiro i' very rrroat. It is almost the univor.s:il custom for the 
parents of oirl.s to receive at the time of betrothal considerable 
presents, proportioned to the rank of life of the parties. The 
betrotlial takes place at a very early a^e, anil the failure to fulfil 
such eoiitniets at the appointed time i.s another fVe([uent cause of 
litigation. The chief oecujiatioiis of the women are to cook the food 
for their husbands and brothers, to take it out to them when at 
work in the fields, and to spin wool. One or more sjiinning-wheels 
are found in every house. 

It is usual, as already observed, to betroth ehiklreu in very 
early life. The negotiation is conducted generally through the 
village barber or a Brahman. Betrothals and marriages are made 
the opi)ortnnity of feasting and prodigal ex|)ense. The ceremonies 
are performed for Mnsulman-' hj' the Kazi, and for Hindus and 
others by Brahmans, who read te.vt.s from the “ Puranas.” The Jats, 
here as well as in Ijahore, adhere to the Levitical custom of 
in accordance with which a hrotlier marries his brother’s 
widow. The ceremony is called chadar ddlna, or ‘‘ throwing the 
sheet,’’ and is cnmph'ted by the man throwing his sheet over the 
woman’s head. In Sikh times this custom used to bo enforced even 
against the woman’s consent ; and it is to be feared that even now 
this is sometimes tlie case. In united communities it is often 
customary for a man's friends to contribute, each according to his 
means, towards the e-xpeiises of a marriage in his house, on the 
understanding that when they have the like need, he shall 
contribute the same amount. iStriet account is kept of these gifts, 
and the obligation to repay them when opportunity arises is held 
to be very stringent, so much so that suits have been brought to 
enforce it. This on.stom is called tambol. 

Table Xo. VII. .<hows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, a' ascertained in the census 
of 1881, and Table Xo. XLIII. gives similar figures for towns. 

Tables Xos. III., IIIa., Illn, of tlie n'port of that census 

give further details on the 
subject. The distribution of 
every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion by religions is shown 
in the margin. The limita- 
tions subject to which these 
figures must he taken, and 
especiallv the rule followed 
in the classification of Hin- 


Religion. 

Rural 

population. 

Uihan 

population. 

Total 

population. 

TTinda 


4,2m7 


?ikh 

2,73 » 

1,37.’ 

2,505 

Jam 

'j, 

41 

12 

Mu«a1man 

4,817 

4,12« 

4,774 

Christian 


253 

26 


dus, are fully discussed in Part I., Chapter IV. of the Census 

Report. The distribution of every 
1,000 of the MiLsalman population 
bv scot is shown in the margin. 
The .sects of the ( 'hristian population 
are given in Table Xo. IIIa. of the 
Censn.s Report ; hut the figures are, 
for reasons e.vpiained in Part VII., 
Chapter IV. of the report, so very 
imperfect that it is uot worth while to reproduce them here. 


Sect. 

Rural i Total 
poiiulation. '.population. 

1 

Sunnis .. 

f62 

961 

Shmhs . . 

3-3 

3 5 

^Vahabis 

U’7 

0-6 

Othpra and i 


unspecified 

35’4 

35'3 


«>■- 


I 
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Table Xe. IX. ^ho-w.s tlie relieion of tlio major ca“te=' niid 
tribo' of the aiil tliorcfijre the ilistribiition bv easte of tho 

great inajuritv of the followers of each religio!!. A brief descrip- 
tion of the great ndigioits of the runj.ab and of their jtrineipal 
sects ill be found in Chapter IV. of the (fensus llcjtort. Tho 
religious practice aiul beliid of tite di-trict jiresent no special 
peculiarities : and it would be out f)f place to enter here into anj 
disqiii'ition on the general <pie'ri')n. The general distribution 
of reii'dons bv tahsils can be g.ttUered from tho tigurea of Table 
Xo. YIl. 

The only great annnad fair lield in the di.-triet i.s that at Mukt- Eeligioua gatherings 
sar, in connection with which a hoi>e and cattle sliow W!i.s formerly 
h(,‘ld. The JIuktsar fair i- he'.] in the middle of .lannary, on tho 
Makar San Krant — when the sun enter.- the sign of Cttpricorn — 
and is one of tin* great t'ikli festivals. It h'.sts three days. On 
tlie first day, th(‘ worshippers liathe in tlie Sacred Tank ; on tho 
second, they r(*pair to the Helv iMonn.l (Tibhi Sahib), wliere tho 
warlike Ouru liar (totind -tend ;ind discliarged his arrows against 
the Imperi.il forc<-s ; and on tlu' third, vi-it- are made to other 
holy places, the Holy Court ( Ikirbar Sahil)). etc. Tho festival 
is ill eommenioration of a batrle fought in 170.'>-6 by Gurii Har 
Govind, tlie third Sikh (tnri'i, ag.ain-t the ]nirsuing Imperial foree.s 
wliieli overtook liiin at Mnkt-ai', and out his followers to ])iecps. 

The Gurd hini'elf e-c.ipcd, aiul had tlie boilies of his followers 
hiinied with the u-ual riti He declare.i that they had all obtained 
viukti — tlie final enian"ipation of their souls from the ills of 
transniigrat'on, that peaceful .-fate which is the goal of tho pioil.s 
Hindu and Sikli alike — and ]'ron!i'e<l the s-un.' l)ie--ing to all his 
fidlowi-rs who 'hould thereafter, on the anniver.-ary of that dav, 
bathe in the Holy Pool, which had h.nni nihs! by ruin from heaven 
in answer to hi- praver for wat.'r. (.>n tliis -pot a line tank was 
afterwards dug bv ilr.njif Singli. and called M nktisaras (the '[lool 
of salvationb whi.Ii wa- afterward- ''ontfaetecl into iMukr-ar, from 
which the adjoining town, f .r.nded bv tlie Guru af'.er iho battle, 
derives irs nuinc. The tank, cominence.l b-v Ilaiipr Singh. wa.s 
I'ontinued !)v tlie Hahar.ija of I’aliala. and i- now bGng gradually 
completed bv the Briri-li Goveriiinent It is const rucr.-d of solid 
masonrv, is tiOd feiU long hv (!iil bniad, -li.-ided on all .-ides by 
venerable pi'pal tre> s, and will, wl.m tini-lied. be not oidy an 
ornament to the ili-M'iet. b-ut a gre.at pid.lic benefit to the inliabilants 
of the dry and thir-tv tah-il of .''Inkr-ar. 'J’iie annual atteiidaneo 
at th<> fair mav be esrlmatcd .at about oO.bdtt souls. Besides 
the tank, the other shrines of Hnkt-ar are. ;is .-fared above, 
the Holy i\[ound. tlie llolv Ikith.-ir, and Ilolv Timt, which 
latter tire ilose i. gothor on the v.t-tcru -ide of tlie tai.k. Year 
the Holv iloiind i- a -ecoud and -in'dler one, whieh luis been 
gnidutillv heaped up bv bauilfnl- of earth bi-mght from the bottom 
of the Saert <1 Tank and ilir'i-w n on it bv tin- j ilgrinH. a- srunes 
are eti-t uiion cairns ju otlior hinds. Anotln r v-arly iair. ot much 
smalier diinensi' ii-', is held at Hamdama. “ the hreatlnng-plaee, 
at w-hich Guru Covind halted in Lis flight from Bhatinda before 
the battle of iluktsar. 

a 
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Social and 
Eeligious Life. 

General stfitistics 
au'l d stiiLutioa 
of religion. 
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There is a fair also liold in Hrarch at Xathana. in lioiionr of a 
Hiiulii Saint named Kalu, re[)Uted founder of the village, wlio is 
'aid to have exeavati'd a large pond ivith one scoop of Ids hand, 
and deposited the eartji takcTi out in a heap clo'O hy, Avlicre it 
forms an ohject of popular veneration. On the second day of the 
fair, those who attend it go over to bathe in the sacred pond at 
< ianga, four miles otf. As many as 20.000 people gatlier to tliis 
fair annually. Auorlier important gathering is that at the fair 
and liorse show held -yearly in Jaiiiiary since ISSO at Jalalabad, 
the eluef town of the JIamdot State, There are other local fairs 
of inferior interest held at Jlfiri-Dharinkot, and other places 
throughout the district, which are not deserving of more parti- 
cular mention. 


The following account of the Ferozepore Mission has been 
kindly supplied l)y the llov. F. J. Newton, the Missionary in 
charge : — 


“ The Mission at Ferozepore is connected with the American Preshy. 
terian Church, and is a branch of the Ludhiana Mission, which is the 
tociiniciil name by which our Mission in the Punjab is known. Ferozepore 
was occupied ly the .American .Missionarie.s of Lahore in 1870, and for the 
ten years following was conducted by native ordained ministers. Since 
iiiy arrival in the beginning of 1881, one of the main features of the Mission 
here has been medical work. Patients have been treated during the 
summer montlis in a dispensary rented and fitted up for the purpose in 
the city, as well as in private houses ; and during tlie winter in the villages, 
either at ray own tent, wheulam ou tour, or in a house loaned for the 
purpose in a village, (lornlaned witli tins tliere has been the usual sys- 
tematic preaching and teaching. In 18S1 I conducted a school for the 
Mazhbi Sikhs, I'ut was obliged in a few months to abandon it, the people 
sliowing no ambition to have their children educated. Of late I have been 
jiiiiied iiy Dr. \V. Forman, juii., wlio iias taken charge of tlie dispensary. 
With liini I .still continue to treat patients both here and in their own 
li('Uso-(. Wo find this a decided aid to us in securing us a more ready 
accept.inoe witli the peoxde tlian wo should otherwise olitaiii. We have 
working witli us two catecliists and a eoIportPiir. Mrs. Newton aho 
frcipiently visits the zenanas of tlie city, reading tiie Bible to tlie women, 
or teaching them to road. Tlie number of coiiversion.s since tlie Mission 
was founded lias been small. Two or three persons of higii, and a few of 
low, caste have made a profession of riiristianity, and have now for a 
niiniber of years lived con.si.stently as f'hnstians. We must consider the 
results of our Mission hitherto as ouly general and preparatory." 


Table No. VITI. shows the mimhers who .speak each 
of the prineiiial languages eiirrent in the di.striet .separately 


for each tali-il and for the 


Language. 

Proportion ] 

, per lo of 

1 populatJon. ; 

Hiii’lnstaui 

. ’ 'JJ'i 

i’ahari 

1 i 

I’arijabi 

- : s.v3'> 

Pashtu 

• 1 

All Iniiiati laucuAL'-f's 


Nuu-Itiduiu lau^uages . 

1 21 


whole di'triet. More di-taileil 
information will Im found in 
Tuhlc Ah). IX. tif the ( 'enstis 
Iti'jiort for 118,81, while in 
(.'lia[itei- V. of the same report 
till' .several langnagi'S are 
briefly di-eiis-ed. The figures in 
the margin give the distrihiition 
of everv 10,0(10 of the popula- 
tion by language, omitting small 
figures. 
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Tlie vernacular language of tlie district is the ordinary 
Pnnjalji ; hut it is said that oviiig to the influence of our schools 
and courts of law a very niarhed change in the vocahnlary of the 
connnon peo])le ha,' taken place in the last :20 years. Punjabi being 
gradually thru.st out by Urdu. Mr. Jolm.'tone, for some time 
As'i.'tant (’ommis'ioner in tlie district, writes :—•* A curious 
feature, very interesting philulogically, is the procC" of corruption 
in projier names, which in Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit are 
alwavs signilicant. Jn common usage, however, acconling to a 
general law of diae etie corruption, unaccented svllables aro 
drojuiedand suftixes contracted. Two or three instances may 1 o 
given, as indicating the stages of the ]iroce-s : — Abdullah ( slat e 
of God ) is generally called Idulla or Dnllo to which no meaning 
is attached, and Harmim Dus (slave of the name of S^iva) and 
])hyan tjiiigh (lion of religions jneditation), hecoine Harnama and 
Dhyana. There ctin he little doubt that, nnlo's some organized 
effort.s he soon made to itivestigate the 1‘unjabi dialect, the oppor- 
tunity for doing so in this district will he lo-t." 

Table hfo. XI 1 1, gives statistics of odtication as ascertained 
at tlie cen'iis of Ihttl for each religion tind for the lottd jiojinhition 
of each tahsSl, The figtircs for female education are prohablv 

vi'fv iinperl'cet indeed. The 
fluttre.' in the margin show 
the number tdneated among 
every ]ii,t)t)0 of etich sex 
according to the census re- 
turns. .Statistics reganling 
tlie tittendance at Govern- 
ment and aidfd schools 
will he found in TaMc Xo. 
XXX^ 11. Thi> distribution 
of the Scholars tit thc-e 
school' hv religion, and the 
occupations of their fathers, 
as it stood in lttbl-h2, is 
shown in the margin. It is 
interc'ting to coni[iare thc~e 
ligiirc' with the following 
d( 'cription by Mr. Piandretli 
of tlie state of education as 
it wa' in 'J’lie intiiilicr 

of school'- in the district, 
ehi'seil acconling to the 
languages that are taught iii 
them, i' a- given in the 
margin. Some of the teachers 
an- rcjnuiicrati'd bv jrrc'ciit' 
on m.irriagC'. bv pavmcnt in 
money or grain collected at 
Iwfvc't time, or by readv- 
niade bread every dav ; others 
It must 1)0 confessed, however, 



EdnciitiOD. 

Rural 

popu'a- 

non. 

Total 

ti'ii'iila- 

uoa. 


■CndeT lEStmctioa ... 

66 

U 

s ) 





Can read and write .. 

302 

4^1 

if 

I'ndcr in.-'mietion . 

2 3 

C-2 





1 1 

Can r -.*1 an-l w 'te . . 

Z i 

10 2 


Beta’' s. 

Boys. 

Girls. ; 

lAiinpeari' ar.-l Kiiia-iaus 

.. 

! 

Native Uiii .-tiau-s. . 

.. 

1 

1 Hu 

<h\'i 


47 1 

1 Mn 

•s. .inns 

I'M 

64 ’ 

Sik hy . , . . , . , . 1 

6tl 

2 

(itht'i- j 

y 

0 i 

Cliildieu (if aignotiltnri'fn ; 


.>.> ' 


,, if n n- is-i a al- , 

i,“iir 

91 1 


tUlI'itS 


i 



1 

1 


,\”abic .. .. .. , 

0 1 

, ,• 

San 

-kr t 

3 

]') 

r r 

' .in 

21 1 

iln 

}lir 


i 

po, 

liuriTiUkhi .. .. , 1 

46 i 

2 {3 i 


Total .. . ' 

‘1 

Til ' 


have small rent-iV' 


grants of land. 

o2 
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Chapter HI, B. niimlier of voiitha under injtrnetion laiueutablv small 

when compared with the number of the population. 

Social and 

Religious Life- Tables Xo?. XL.. XLI., atul XLIf. ”ive ^t.iti^tic= of crime ; 

Character arel dii- '"‘liilo Table Xo. XXXV. shows the co:).-ii!n;u ion of liquors and 
position o£ the narcotic 'tiiuulan' The jirevailin;! crime of the di'trii-t i- that of 
people. catrle-liftine. Jlurders are not frequent, being seldom committed 
excejit a> a consequence of conjugal infidelity. The iiu r.iL of both 
sexes are very lourc, and among' tin,' Jat- inirle'tiec cciuhneil to the 
trihe are not con~idcre'd di-gracefid ; hut woe to the woman who 
intrienes witli a stranger. The inojt common oti'eiici's are house- 
hreaking and theft. Cattle-theft is especially prevalent among the 
Dogai's and other trihes wlio live along the river, and in the Jlahraj 
teiTitoi-y, witere the facility of e~eape into foreign states offers an 
apparently irresistilile temptafion. This district i.s notorious also 
tor the numljer of complaints of ahduotion of married women, hut 
the great mass of flie-sc do not come to trial, the complainant being 
Usually quite satisfied at pi'etting his wife back, and curing little 
about the {'nini.shiiH-'.U of the offender. 

PovertT cr -w-alth It is imnossihle to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the people. {Jj,, commercial and indu-trial cla-scs. The figures in tlie 

margin show the working of the income tax fur the only three 

years for which 

I Assosfemebt. isso-to. | .st'o;!. ]S7i-r2. | details are 

available ; and 
Table Xo. 
XXXIV gives 

Statistics for 
the licon.se tux 
for each year 
since its impo- 
sition. In L's72- 
7?), there were 
17U persons 

brought under the operation of tlie Incotne-Tax Act, as enjoying 
an income in ex'-cs- of Jt-. 7.7(1. In the jircceding year, all in- 
comes aijove iX. .">110 licing lialtie. there wtre T.'il persons taxed, 
fif the~e. four only were hankers and monev-dealers. i^fi were general 
luercli.'ints, fivedetders in picc<‘-goods, and Id dealers in grain. Of 
land<sl proprietors, 101 per-oii' paid Us. 1,427. But the numbers 
affected iiy these taxes are sm;tll. The .Lit zainindars carry 
on the grain trade on their own aecount, taking tlie grain away 
with their own carts and hnlloclts, lienee there are few wetdthy 
trader.s in the district lialile to he taxed. The distribution of licen- 
ses granted and fees 
collected in 18ti0-81 
and 1881-82 between 
towns of over, and 
villages of under, 
•o.OOO souls, is shotvn 
in the margin. It 

may be said gouerally that a very large proportion of the artisaua 
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in tlie towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are searcelv less dependent upon the nature of the liarve.-t than 
are the agriculturi.sts theinseh es. their fees often taking the form 
of a fixed share of the proJaco : while even where this is not the 
ease, the demand for their prodnets necessarily varies wilh the 
prosperity of their eiistomers. Perhaps tin- leather-workers 'hould 
he excepted, as thee derive eon-iderahle gains from the hides of 
the cattle which die in a ve.ir of dronoht. The eireum-tanees 
of the agricultural classes are disciisseil below at pages (Id, tld. 

SECTION C. -TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX. gites the figures I’op the prinei|ial castes and 
tribes of the district, vith di-tail- of sox and religion, vhile Table 
No, IXA, shows the number of the less important ca'te-. It 
would be out of place to attempt a di'scrijition of each, 31any of 
them are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many 
other districts, and their repn-.sentatives in Fero/.epore are distin- 
guished by no local peculiarities. Some of the l(•alling tribes, and 
especially those who are important a,s lainlowner', or by position 
and influence, arc briefly noticed in the billowing .section : and 
each c.aste will ho founil de.seribed in Chapter VI. of the Census 
Keport for 1 Stfl. 

The census statistics of caste were not compiled for tiihsils, 
at least in their final form. It was fottnd tlait an enormotts niimlier 
of mere clan.s or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures miiler the maiti heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for di.stricts oidy. Thus no sta- 
tistics showing the local di-triburion of the tribes and castes are 
available. But the following figures show the general di-tribution 
of the agricultural tribes as ascertained by Mr. Brandroth in lb oo : — 


Classification of Tribes (SeUiemenl Census 




I. r 



I^ame of Caate. 

Bhet. ; 

Rr.Iu. 

O'st’vi-K 

lUikat 

Taal. 

1 UinduM. 

Jat 

; 

[ 

rs,S7.7 

26,731 

K'S.l'M 

Ksonboh 

Knin, Khafri. r.tlkal 

1 

4.747 


p.r>n7 

idl.' 

IS—.’ 

Ti kh n a’ il [.ohar 

pc 


i.r-n 


Mi»c ilaneoua 

3,1111'- 



ci.ors 

Total 

11. '^.'1 ' 


4-', 760 
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I 
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2 ..ts 
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The follo'wliig fionrps sriiow ?oine of the principal Jat and 
Hajpiit tribes as returned at the census of y— 


Sub-dit’isions of yais> 


>7ame. 

Nnmbci*. 

yaB3». 


dumber. 

1 Xartse. 

1 

I 

umber. 

.\u ak 

>,122 

Xit .. 


6,777 

Silbu .. 

49,19* 

•I'll . . 

b<,7di 

Mor .. 


1,111 

f^aiae 

814 

lihatti 


Mahal 



a 

2,412 

Barar 

2,'" <3 

Mail .. 


1,719 

Khfts? 

2,10 s 

BliuHar 


-Mam .. 



Vaiiwar.. 

7!B 

P.Btt.ir 

l.l'Tl 

Mabemi 


14 

Tv'tiwar.. 

2,763 

iTitijitin 

bOB 

V aiibt 


7,721 

.loti 

7c>«’ 


1,711 

llaiike 



\ attu . . 

7(14 

Chu-m 

l,dP5 

Chima 


7.''1 

Cil 

26,192 

i[(>r .. 


l>haiiJTral •• 



Xhumvl.. 

1,111 

lUi Ifelaibar 

4,2.-{U 

Uhsllnu 


6, <>“2 

Man 

3,177 

Mir 

2, 1 7i 

K.iiidhciwa .. 


1'73 

Virk 


5?her.. 

1 



8,971^ 

bamrai . . 

! 

fcbl 


-of the Laiiir, -0,?!? h-xvc sLown tlitenj<^elTes MdbTi al.~o : ai»d of ihe Otii, 8,715 
Lliuniwul j smulkx uumbwis also are similarly sUo’vu twice over. 


Sub-divisions of Rajputs, 


^'ame. 

^'uulbc^. 

Name. 

1 

Nnmber. 

i 

Name, 

Number. 

Ehutti .. 

12,172 

Rah tor 

.. ( 611' 

Xaipal 

1,351 

I'uuwir.. 

3,7‘87 

Klidkbar .. 

.. 1 2,4nl 

\ tiSLU 

1,5UU 

lauwar.. 

1,22» 

Manj 

.. I l.leb 

Natu 

6.1 

Jovah .. 

4,174 

Alaudahar.. 

.. ; 457 

Awua 

455 

CuauUaii 

4,7e5 

j 

1 



yntf — Of th'? Xaipal, ure sbowu a» Lhaiti also ; and otLer smaller Lumbera also 

aie biiuilaili siiuwu twice over. 


*• Tlio cultivator^ ot' tins tniot.” tvritO' Mr, Brandretli. are al- 
most all MiihammaiJan-i : out of a total population of 5ti.(_i22, 
ate Muliamniadau' and only 4.1d2 Hiiidii'. The Jluliainmadans 
number tLcreforc I'C per cent. Of the whole ag rieiilturai popula- 
tion, the ]>rincipal case^ are the I)ogar>, Bhattis (NaipuB), Giijars, 
liaens, and Musalman Jats. Very little can he said for their skill 
as cultivator'. The Uaen', and 'ome of the Musalman Jats, are 
inileeJ gTorions exeejitioii' ; Imt the other castes are verv far 
interior to the stout Hiudii -Jats. who form the staple of the agri- 
cultural cummuuiry in the rohi. They are utterly devoid of 
eiiergv. and are the most a[)athetie, misatisfaetory race of people 
1 ever had anything to do with. They will exert themselves 
oeca'ionallv to go on a cattle-stealing expedition, or to ])hmder 
some of the (juiet. well-condncred Buen', who live in constant 
fear of their marauding neiglihours : but their exertions are 
seldom directed to any better end. TTiey take not the slightest 
priile or interest in aiiv agricnltural juirsuit ; their fields are 
cultivated ill tlte mo't slovenly manner, you see none of the neatly 
kept hoU'es, well fenced field'. f:it hullocks, and wells kept in good 
repair, which di'tinguish the imlnstrious castes. The hovels in 
which they lit e are geaenilly half ia ruius ; no fences ever protect 
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tlieir fiplik : tlu'ir cattle arc half .stavvcil ; and their wells often in 
the most dilapidated condifion ; notwifh'Iandine; the quantity of 
of waste laiiil in c\ erv direction, thev will not. if thov can pos'ihU' 
nay their revenue without it, briuo a single additional acre of land 
mto cultivation. 

The oldest proprietary chi'ses are the CJiijars, Xaijials, anil 
Dogar.s. The Doears oi'cupv the western, and the Gujars the 
eastern portion of the bhet^ the intermediate portion being the 
country of the Xaipals, 

The Gujars were the first settlers in the bhet. They suite 
that they were originally I’u.ar Uiijputs. and came from Dhara- 
Nagari in the .south of India, the exact locality of which is nnknown ; 
that fir.st they migrated to Uania in Sirsa, and thenee to Kasiir. 
From hence, about a.d. IMUO, thev movcil to tlie ncighhonrhood 
of Makhu ; hut being driven out from tliere hv the XaipaU, who 
crossed over from Ivasilr some years later, they finally settled 
down about Dharmkot, where they are now found. They are 
divided into two gots or ehius, the Char and the Kathawa. 
Originally rather a pastoral than an agricnltnrnl race, the 
Gujars are unwilling cultivators, and much addicted to theft, 
espi'cially of cattle. Though Jlusulmans they prc'crve relics of a 
Hindu origin in many of their enstoms. Their women wear the 
Hindu garment, the gcgrit or [lerricotit. iMarriagos are not contracted 
between parties lielonging to the sanu' gm' or subillvisioii of the 
tribe : and the custom of karewa tirevails. Briihimui purohits 
also take ])art in their .social and religious ceremonials. 

The Xaipals are a suh-ca-te of the Blntti', for an account of 
which tribe see Ga:ettcer of Hi.'sar. They state that they migrated 
from ISirsa to P:ik Patraii. thence to Kasiir, and from Ka'ur, with 
the assist.'uice of Kitrdar Dina Beg, to Forozepore. At one time they 
were spread all over the country from i\Iakhu wC'tward to 
Ferozepore, hut were driven eastward by the Dogars, and di'plac- 
ing the Giijars settled down about iMakha and Fatahgarh. Under 
the rule of the Aluwilla Ihija thev were virtually independent, and 
only paid a small rent in kind occasionally when the Kardar 
happened to be strong enough to enforce it. They are hut poor 
agriculturists, and notorious thieves. Carriage is permitted among 
them between blood relations. 

(See ante ('haptcr II., pp. 14,1.1.) The Dogar- are supposed 
to be converted Cliauhan and Punwar Jtajpiits from the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. Tlu'ir own aci-ount is that they migrated 
from Delhi to the ueighhourhood of Pak Pattan. -[iread tlienco 
along the liank of the .Sutlej, and enten'd the Ferozepore ihStrict 
about 1710. The Ferozepore Dogars are all de-eimdcd from a 
common ancestor called Bahlol, but are called Mahti Dogars, from 
Malm, Bahlol’s grandfather. Bahlol bail three sons, Bamha, 
Langar, and .Sammu. The Dogars of Ferozepiore and ilallilnwala 
are descended from Bamha, tho-e of Khaz.i from Langar. and 
those of Kasiir from Sammu. Tiiose of Ferozepore consider them- 
selves superior to all the other numerous suh-castes. and are veiy 
particular as to those with whom they mate their daughters, 
though thev themselves take wives iiidiscriminatelv from all the 
Other sub-castes. Infanticide wa-s formerly common among them, 
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but has ceased to be so now. Sir H. Lawrence lias described 
fhein as “ tall. haniLoine. and sincwr. with large aqtiiline no.ses ; 

I'ancit'ul, violeiif, and teiundous of nhaf thev coii.-'idi.'r their right.s, 
“ yet .susceptible to kindiie.-^ and not wanting in cuui’aee.' 

To thi-. INir. Brandretl) adds; — “ Tlie Jewish face whicli is 
found among the Itogar^. and in which they resemble the Afghr'uis, 
is verv remarkable, and niake^ it probable that there is verv little 
Chauhan blood in tlieir vei.'i', notwithstanding tlie fondness with 
whieh th(‘v attempt to trace th.nr connection with that ancient 
familv of the IMipiit.s. Like the (dfijar-s and Xaifails, they are great 
thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Their favoiiriro 
crime is catrle-'fealing. There are. howeter, some respectab'o 
persons among llicni. e-peciallv in the Fei’n/epore ilaka. It is onlv 
within the last few ve.irs that the principal Dogars liave hegnn to 
wc'ir anv covering for the lieud. Formerly the wdiole population, 
a.s is the case with the poorer cla.sscs .still, wore their long hair 
over tlieir shoulders, without, any covering either of sheet or 
ttirhan. Notwith't.inding the difference of physiognomy, the 
Dogars preserve evident traces of some connoetion with tho 
Hiiuliis in most of tlieir family customs, in wliich tliey resembla 
the Hiniliis much more than tlie orthodox Miihaniniadaiis.” 

C>f the agricultural tribes of tlie rolit, Mr. Brandreth gives a 
far more favourable description. They are mainly Hindus or 
Sikhs belonging to tlie great -Fat tribe, and are described as possess- 
ing all the goixl iin.ilirics, tlie in'ln-rry. the /.ea! for sgrionltural 
pnr.siiits. and the straightforwanl dispo-ifion which Settlement 
'■ (.)rtici'rs deliglir to dwell on." The principal clans (^ots) are, — 
Bar.ar, Gil. Dliariwal, and Ixhosa. hhadi of thc-se has it.s own 
special locality, a defined group of tillages, known as the tappa or 
portion of the clan. 

The R.irars are an admitted offshoot of the great Bhatti family 
of Slrsa ( Bhariana) and Jui-almir. They trace their descent to 
one Sidhn. gnindfather of Barrir. who was the first to migrate to 
thc-s,? parts. From the fir-t of rhe-e thev derive the name of Sidhii, 
bv which thev are often dc-ignated. though as a rule most members 
of the tribe are content, to acceju Banir as their eponvnious hero. 
Thev form two main divi-ions : ( 1 ) The families inliahiring Kof- 
Kapura, Idnktsar. .Mari, and Mondkee, and tlie native .state of Faiid- 
koc ; and ( -J) the families of Bhfichan and Mahraj, to which belongs 
the faniou' Phiilkian n'presented hv tho Rajas of Patiala, Jbind, 
and Xiihha. (.''e<' a!-o ante, jiage -.8.') 

Tlie Barar- are inferior as <-nltivators to the other Jat tribes ; 
thev wear liner clothes, and con-idcr themselves a more illustrious 
race. In davs gone hr thev were the mo-t desperate daeoits of 
the country ; and infanticide flonri-hed to siadi an extent among 
them that scavcelv a voting girl wa- to he found in all their villages. 
Tlie origin of this crime i.- -aid to have been that a chief of Nabha 
wa.s once entrapiiod into betrothing his daughter to a man of an 
inferior caste ; the chief kejit hi.s word, and completed the marriage, 
but to prevent the recurrence of a similar disgrace, agreed with all 
his tribe to put to death all daughters that should thereafter be 
born to them. The firaotioe is now believed to be extinct. 
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Next in importance to the Bar.irs are the Gils, found in the 
Chirak Cimhar-Chak, Dliarmkof, and Sada-Sliinii circle'. They 
claim to be descended from Firthijul. a Varriya Ibiiput, liiija 
of Garhmathiila, who, liavlno- no i'-ne by lii-, Riiipit wj\e'!, 
by the advice of his astrologers married a Bliiilar Jat woman 
by whom he had a son. Tlie storv then rims that the c'.iild 
was, through the jeihm'y of the king's other \\i\es, exposed 
in a mar'liy spot and left to perish : hut was fi.rtnnately rescued 
bv the Baja’s minister, who adopted him and c.illed him Gil 

from y/7f, “ wet'’], with reference to the ])laee from uhich he had 

reseued him. This child liecame tlie progenitor of all tlie (Bis. 

Tins i' tlie most peaceful and iiuhistriou', and the most skilled 
in agrieiilture, of all the Jat tribes of the district. They inhabit 
the Badni circle, and the adjoining territory in tlie states of Patiala 
and Nabha. Mr. Brandreth speaks of tliem as the best agricul- 
turists of tlie district.” 

This is the last anil smallest of the four chief .Jar tribes : they 
occupy only a few villages to the sourh of Kot Isa Khan. They 
claim to have been Tunwar Raipiits. who having been driven from 
their home at Dehli by the Cliauhans, took to jilundering tho 
country, whence their name, which signifies “• plunderers.” Tired 
at length of this life tlnyv gave a daughter in marriage to the 
Dliariwals and were adopted into the .Jat community. As cul- 
tivators they rank with the Gils, before the Barars, but below 
the Dhariwiils. 

The only tribe of any size in tins district of a distinctly 
criminal character is that of the Buurias. Their principal haunts 
are the villages of Tara j and .Sukaiiand, Imt they are found scatter- 
ed throughout the district, one or more families residing in nearly 
every village, wln-re thev are entertained in'ineipally for their 
excellence as trackers. Their tradition says that thev come from 
far south, and jmssiblv thev are-conncctc-d with the hunting tribes 
of Southern India. Their name is taken from the baura or snare 
with which, as previously mentioned, they capture deer. They 
call them'elves orthodox Ilimlus, but their worship is confined to 
that of Kali, or Dnrga, whom thev regard as a goddess of lulp as 
well as of vengeance ; and their only spontaneous literature (if that 
may be so called, which is unwritten) consists in songs and hymns 
to her praise. Their language is uuinti-lligihle to the ordinary 
villagers, who stigmafiso it as an nrL^of or thu-ves’ dialect They 
themselves 'ay it is a heritage, 3^ha-h is more likely : it. ajiproxi- 
mates in character to the l3anskrItio dialects of more Southera 
India, with many non-Sanskrit ic vocables imheddeil in it. 
Their character and morality are verv low, but their thefts are 
generally petty, and their reputation is rather that cif gipsies 
in England than of more dangerouslv criminal tribes. At ])r.''ent 
their chief and favourite occu[)ation is that of hunting, and their 
principal weapon the snare, in the u=e of whii-h they tiro wry 
skilful : hut gradually tl'.oy are ri'ing from the hunting to the 
agricultural stage, ami hut for the baneful svstem of ca~re wliicli 
prevents them from intermarriage outside their own tribe, they 
would doubtless soou bo merged in tho orderly classes of the 
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commtinity. Physically they are a small dark race, with counte- 
nances which show very small intelligence, but much low cunning. 
Their favourite food is a kind of lizard {sanda), found plentifully 
in the waste land of the rohi* Of their skill in tracking 
Mr. Brandreth writes : — 

“ The system of tracking is carried on with very great success in this 
district, and is the principal means by wliicli crimes of all sorts are de- 
tected. The Baurias are the most successful trackers, and every Bauria 
has more or less knowledge of the art, but it is al.so practised by other 
castes ; there are many .lats who are very good trackers. It appears to 
me a most wonderful art. In almost every village there are one or more 
persons who have studied it. When a theft takes place, ttie sufferer im- 
mediately sends for a tracker, with whom he makes an agreement, either 
to pay him one or two rupees, and take liis chance of tlie property Iieing 
recovered, or to pay liira a larger sum in the event only of its being 
found. It is in tlie case of cattle thefts tliat the tracking system is most 
euccessfiil. 1 suppose about half the number of stolen cattle are recovered 
in this manner. It must not be concluded, however, tliat half the number 
of thieves aie also appreliended, for tlie practice of the cattle stealer is 
this : He drives the .stolen animal as far as he tliinks it safe to do so, and 
then ties it up in some desert spot and leaves it there. After a few hours 
he returns to the spot ; witliin that period it is decided wlietlier tiie 
track has been lost or not. If tlie trackers are successful they come to the 
spot wliere the animal has been left, and carry it liack with them, but give 
themselves no trouble about the thief ; if unsuccessful the thief returna 
and appropriates it. 

“ The best trackers, however, do not confine themselves to this 
species of tracking alone ; tliey are able to recognise a man by Ids 
footprints. Wliere otlier people would study a person’s face with the view 
of recognising liim again, they study tiie print of his feet. Tliev pay 
particular attention to the footprints of any known liad characters. 1 have 
met witli some extraordinary instances of tlie accuracy of their knowledge 
in tliis respect. It is only a few days since that I committed a man to the 
Sessions for the murder of a child for its ornaments, who was detected 
solely by the impre.ssion of his feet being recognised. Tlie headmen of 
tlie village went with the tracker to the spot where the murder had been 
committed. He followed the tracks of the murderer for some distance 
towards the villages and at la.st said : ‘ These are evidently the footprints 
of so and so ’ naming one of the residents of the village. The lieadnnan 
immediately went to the house of the person indicated, and found the 
ornaments buried in the wall. The man confessed his guilt. In taking 
his eiidence I a.sked the tracker how lie was aMe to recognise the 
prisoner by his footprints. IIis reply was that it would have been very 
strange if he had not, when he saw them every day of his life. ” 

The Hdrnis and Sansis are very few in nnmber, and but little 
information can be collected as to their habits in this district. They 
are generally regarded as addicted to more serious crime than the 
Baurias, while thev certainly are more filthy and degraded in 
their manners. They are for the most part of nomad habits, and 
live in rude tents or luit« made of reeds [sirki). 

Of the Banva.s of Fero/epore, no fewer than 10.09,^ returned 
themselves as Agarwal at the censns of 1)^81. Of the Aroras 
5.079 returned themselves as Uthiradhi, and .3,432 as Dakhana ; of 
the Khairis 3.779 as Bunjahi, 474 as Bahri, and 419 as Sarin. 


• The J.ats also cat them, but parcliase them from the Sinsis and Baurias, 
who are alone skilled to find them. 
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The Mamdot Nawabs . — -This family of Hassanzai Pathiins Chapter IH C. 

came from Kasur. When Maharaja Ranjit Singh ruled the Punjab, . ’ 

Nawab Qntb-ul-din Khan, the grandfather of the present Kawab 
held Kasiir. The Mahnr.lja took Kasiir and let Qntb-ul-din Khin 
take Mamdot. Q,itb-ul-din Khan had two sons, Jamal-ul-din 
Khan and Jalal-ul-din Khan. The former had .sovereign powers 
until he was deposed by the British Government. He die I in 186.3, 
leaving two sons, Muhammad IHiin and Khan Bahadur Khan, 
neither of wliom succeeded his father, but after a long dispute 
Jalal-ul-din Kh'in inherited the family while his two nephews 

got an annual allowance. One of tliem, namelv, Khan Bahadur 
Khan, is now living at Lahore ; the other diel sometime ago. 

Nawab Jaliil-ul-din Khan was made an Honorary Magistrate. 

He died in 1875, and was succeeded by his son, Nizam-ul-din Khan 
the present Nawab, who is about to take charge of his property 
from the Court of 'IVards. 

The Sodhis . — The Khatrfs of Muktsar are for the most part 
of the Sodhi sub-division. They own 19 villages. It is well 
known that, during the Sikh rule, the Sodhis played a very 
conspicuous part. According to their account, their ancestor, 

Kalrai, ruled at Lahore, and his brother, Kalpat, at Kasur. The 
latter drove out Kalrai, who took refuge with some king in the 
Deccan, whose daughter he married. Their son, Sodhi Ral, recon- 
quered Lahore, and Knipat in his turn became an exile. He went 
to Benares and studied the Vedas, on w'hich account he obtained 
the name of Bedi. All the Sikh Gurus were either Bedis or 
Sodhis ; Guru Nanak belonged to the former. Guru Gobind to the 
latter family. The most important Sodhi families in Muktsar are 
those of Guru Har Sahai, Malian. Other Sodhi families, residing 
at Butar in tahsil Mogha, hold several estates in Muktsar, xajagir. 

The Giiru Harsahai Family trace their succession in a 
direct line from Guru Rim las, after whom the great Sikh 
Temple of Amritsar is called. The founder of the family was 
Gurii Jiwan Mai, who in Sambat 1909 came from Muhammadpur 
in the Chunian tahsil of the Lahore district, and settled at the 
place now known as Guru Harsahai, so named by the founder in 
honour of his son. He was succeeded in order by Giirii Ajit 
Singh, Giiru Amir Singh, Giirii Golab Singh, Giirii Fatteh 
Singh, and Bishen Singh, who is now living. The religious 
influence of the family was decidedly great up to the time 
of Giirii Golab Singh, not only among the Sikhs of the 
neighbouring districts and foreign States, hut in Sialkot, RawM 
Pindi, the Derajiit, Kohat, and even as far as Kabul ; but this 
influence has been decreasing from Giini Fatteh Singh’s time, whose 
family quarrels with his sons continued until his death. Now the 
family has but little influence, and th.at too within a very limited 
circle ; and it is believed that, should the present family quarrel 
between the three brothers, including the present Giirii, namely, 

Bishen Singh, continue longer, this leading family will soon sink 
to the level of common landholders. 

The Sodhis proper . — Next to the Gurus come the Sodhis as 
regards religious influence. Sodhis Jagat Singh and Bhagat 
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Singh were two brother.', who owned lands in the IMoga and Mukt- 
sar tahsils. Jasat Sini;li's son is Sodhi Man Singh, who is now 
an Ilonor.iry *Vssi-,tant Connni."ionor at Butar in this district. 
So Ibis Kajindar Singli and Indur Singh are the sons of Sodhi 
Bharat Singh. The former is Honorary Magistrate * at Baga- 
parana, and In lar Singh at Sultan Kli.-niwala. 

The P'lr Paihjns. — Pir Abha' Khan, late Honorary iilagis- 
trate of Ferozepore, was formerly Govenimeut Agent at Bahawal- 
pur, and subie.pientlv a pensioner at Ferozepore, where he 
acquired some landed property. His son, Fir Ahmed All Khan, is 
on the Board of Honorary Magistrates of the City of Ferozepore. 


SECTION D.-VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 

Table No. XV. .shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure, as returned in quin'[uennial Table 
No. XXXIII. of the Admini'tration Report for 1878-79. But the 
accuraev of the fignire.s is more than doubtful. It is in many 
ca.ses simply irapo.s.'lble to class a village sati-fuctorily under any 
one of the ordinarily recogiiist'd tenures ; tlic primary division of 
rights between the main sub.livisioii' of the village following one 
form, while the interior di'tribntion among the .several pro- 
prietors of each of the.se subdivisions follow.s another form which 
itself often %‘aries from one .«uIi'livision to anotlit'r. Indee.l the 
very nomenclature of tin's clas'itication was unknown before 
the time of rlic regular .settlement ; and, popularlv, the tenures 
are still distingni-ihed by the names of the tribe among which 
they arc severally prevah-.it. Thus, the Zamindari tenure is 
known as that of the Dogars and Xhiip.ils ; while the Pattidari 
and Bhaiacliara forms arc /ur excellence Jat tenures. The 
following paragra[ih3 are abrulgo 1 from Ulr. Brandreth’s 
Settlement Report : — 

The Dogar and Naip.-il tenure (cntiit/idarf) i- principally 
mot with in the hhef, 'J'lie.-^e ea-to.s held the euuntrv long before 
the Sikhs acquircfl dominion over them. Before that time they 
appear to have been almo-t independent ; thev princij)allv pastured 
cattle, and did not trouble theiU'Clves much about cultivation. 
The Sikh-5, however, urged on the cultiviition to a much greater 
extent than was before known, and took the rent in kind from 
both proprietary and non-proprietary cultivators, making over 
a certain portion fwliieli wa-: generallv a tliird, l)ut sometimes 
a foiirtli) of tlio hiikhiii hissa^ or rent sliare, to tiie proprietors 
in acknowledgment of tiieir riglit-:. It is a eiirious tiling that it 
is not by any means ail or nearly all the resilient Dogars who 
are proprietors. Hie proprii-tarv riglit-i were confined to certain 
chiefs and to tlieir deM-eiTlant' : and tliere are many Dogar 
cultivator.s ot near relation'iiip to tliem wlio have no jiroprietary 
righ’s wiiatever, and are only common cultivators. On the other 
ban 1, there are few Naipals who are wiihout proprictarv rights. 
It 13 probablv owing to tln-ir pastoral habits, and the little value 
th -y have hitherto attached to cultivated ground, that the.se 
castes, and the Dogars in particular, very seldom divided the 
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village area in accordaneo with their shares, bnt have generally 
held all the land in common. Hence the record of such villages 
as sanii nddt'i. 

When the village.? owned bv the.=e castes came under the 
dominion of the Briti.sh Government, the grain pavment was 
commuted into a money n^'O^sment, and the Settlements were 
all made with the Dogar or Xaipril proprietor.-;. These projiriotary 
bodies, however, being altogether nnaeciistoined to monev rate.s, 
and unwilling to incur the re.spnnsiliilitv of them, with verv few 
exceptions attempted to suli-let their village.? to Hindu traders 
on the same terms which they liad enjoved under the Sikh govern- 
ment, the sub-le.ssees standing in the jdaee of the Sikh Kardrir, 
paying the Government revenue, and collecting the rents in the 
manner described above. Tin’s method of procedure, however, 
was forbidden by order of the Punjab Government. 

In a village so held, all non-pro|)rietary cultivators paid 
their rent in kind previou;; to the regular Settlement. Even in 
the case of such crops a-; tobacco or vegetables, the rents wero 
either paid in kind, or by what is called btkru, or sa'o of the 
crops. The cultivator .-;oId the crop on the ground without 
dividing it, with the sanction of the proprietor, and then paid 
him the same share of the price that he would liave done of tho 
crop had it been divided. At tlie time of the Settlement all tho 
cultivators with right.s of ncetipanev received permission to com- 
mute their former rent in kind for a money pavment, the maxi- 
mum rate of which, ineluiling all expenses, has been fixed at 
SO per cent.* on the Government demand. In .speein] eases, 
as where the cultivator ha.s sunk a well at lii.s own expense, 
or broken up the waste land at .some cost to himself, a lower rate 
has been fixed, and the .same considerations have been held to 
confer on him rights of occupancy. It has also been laid down 
that at anj- future period eithr?r the proprietors or the cultivators 
shall be permitted to substitute a money p.ayment instead of 
that in kind, provided that their application for thi.s .purpose 
is preferred in the month of Jeth. i.e., before the rainv' 
sea.son commences, and before anv expectations can be formed 
regarding the nature of the ensuing harvest. 

The dues of village servants (kamins) are dcflueted from the 
common stock before tlie division of the propriettir's share is made. 
In the same manner are also deducted about a .scer in the matind 
for the patredri, together with a rju.antity, wltich varies from about 
two to four seers in the maund, and is called hhardt. It is taken 
by the proprietor to cover the expenses to which ho is put in 
guarding and dividing the crop. 
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* The items rf which this rate is made up mav to 'ct rti-wn as fe'luws : — 

I.T,mhardan allowance at ... ... 5 per cent, 

VilUre expen-es ... . ... 5 „ 

Pat-wati's allowance . . . . ■■ "J ., 

Itoid fund 1_ 

ilalikana ■ „ 


Total 


30 per c3D.t. 
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The manner in which the division of the crop {batai) is 
usually managed, is thus described by Mr. Brandreth : — • 

“ In the first place a small heap is usually set apart for the kamiri 
kharch, and other dues above referred to. 'I'his is not weighed or calcu- 
lated with any pretension to aceuraes’, luit is merely set apart from tlie rest 
of the produce as well as the cultivator can judge by his eye of the 
proportionate quantity that will be required to meet these extra charges. 
Tlien, supposing tlie proprietor's share to be one-fourth (which is the 
usual amount), the remainder i.s divided into four equal heaps. One of 
tliese heaps is then measured with the topn, a wooden measure containing 
two-and-a-half seers, and the amount due on account of the kkarch, 
kamini dues, &o,, is calculated thereon and taken out of the small heap above 
del^crlbed. Tims, where the amount of the khaichis said, for instance, 
to lie four seers in the maiind, this does not mean four seers on every 
inauiid of the whole crop. Imt four seers on every maiind of the fourth 
share, or what is called the hdkimi hissa, including therefore the deductions 
on account ot kamini, &c. This amount will be actually less than a seer 
in the mannd calculated on the whole crop. If there is any grain left in 
the small heap after paying these dues, and the harvest has been a good 
one, and both parties are charitatily disposed, it is generally distributed to 
fakirs, otherwise it is divided in equal portions among the four heaps IE 
there is any deficiency it has to be made good in equal portions in the 
same manner. The proprietor has then his choice of the four heaps, and 
having selected one of them carries it off to his granary, without any 
more weighing or measuring. Besides the share of grain, the proprietor 
is also entitled to a share of the straw which is left after the grain has 
been trodden out ; this is generally less then his share of the grain. Where 
Ins share of the grain is a fourth, ids share of the straw is generally a fifth 
or sixth ; but from this there are no deductions on account of extra 
charges. In some villages the straw is not divided into shares, but what 
is called a pand, i.s., a net which liolds about a coolie's load, is contributed 
for each plough. The proceeding here described is that bhdioali or 

hatdi, and this is the rule by which the rents are usually paid ; but some- 
times, with the consent of both parties, the system of kankut, or appraise- 
ment of tlie crop, is substituted for it. In that ease, the proprietor’s share 
is not converted into money at the market price of the grain, as would 
appear to be the case in some districts, but the produce of the cultivation 
having been estimated by the appraisers, this estimate is accepted in lira 
of the actual produce ; and after the crop has been cut and stored, the 
cultivator has to pay every item of the rent in the same manner as he 
would do if tlie batai had taken place. 

" There are also many other customs," Mr, Brandreth continues, “of 
greater or less importance connected with this .system of payment in kind, 
which vary very ranch in different villages. In some villages, for instance, 
each cultivator of ajoj (yoke of oxen), or sixth share of a well, is allowed 
to feed one pair of bullocks from the green crops on the well land, and 
Bometiraes a few or one other animal besides, without any payment being 
made to the proprietor. ... In other villages, again, the cultivator is 
allowed to cut a certain portion of the crop for his cattle by measurement ; 
in others he may cut as much of the crop as he chooses, but he has to 
pay for it by appraisement in grain on a calculation of the average produce 
of the remaining crop. If the cultivator has dug the well which he works 
at his own expense, he generally receives a certain portion, as a fifth or a 
Bixth, of ths hdkimi hissa, or proprietary share of the crop, in addition to 
all other privileges. In many villages the proprietor is entitled to cut a 
certain small portion ot the green crop for his own use, or, if ho does not 
do so, to appropriate the whole produce of that portion when it becomes 
ripe. It must not be cut, however, in the centre of the field, but at the 
corners or sides, but this custom is also subject to great varieties in differ- 
eat village.” 

The nature of the Jat ipattiddri and bhaidchdra), tenures 
Mr. Brndreth explains by describing the manner in -which the 
location of a village first takes place. The Jats did not, like tho 
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Dogars and R ijpnts, take violent possession of the conntry, and 
override every other claim. There are few villages in the district 
more than sixty or seventy years old, and therefore all the cir- 
cumstances connected with their foundation are very well known. 
A new village would be usually founded in the following manner. 

“ A certain number of zamindars . . . would determine on migrating 
fro n their native village. One or two of their most influential mt ii woimt 
then go to the A'a'rcinr, or ruler of the country, and make an agreement 
with him for acquiring possession of some one of the numerous deserted 
sites with which the country was covered, and the land attached to it. 
The agreement on the part of the zamindars would probably be to pay a 
certain share of the produce of their fields, generally small at first and 
increased afterwards ; and on the part of the Kdrddr to grant them a 
certain quantity of land rent free, either in payment for their services, or 
in acknowledgment of their proprietary right, to whichever cause it may 
be attributed ; a nuzardna or piesent of ahorse, or of a sum of money, 
would be given at the same time by the zamindar, to the Kdrddr. The 
rent-free land was called indm. The Kdrddr. as far as he was concerned, 
would probably only confer it on the two or three influential men who 
appeared in his presence ; 1 ut among themselves they could agree to 
divide it in regular shares; sometimes every one of the original occupants 
would possess a share, in other instances only a limited number of them, 
while the light rates fixed for the land they might cultivate would be a 
sufficient inducement for others to settle in the new village without 
requiring a share in the indm. 

“ The first thing the new settlers set about is to .'elect a site for 
their village : tliey never build their houses on the old de.serted site, 
for this they sny would be very unlucky, the first settlers having 
long ago taken all the barkat (blessing) out of that spot. The laying 
the foundation of a village is called, from the ceremony with wliioh it 
is accompanied, mori gdrna. This consists in planting a pole to the north 
side of the intended habitation ; the neighbouring zamindars are invited 
to be witnesse.s, and sweetmeats are distributed among them. To have 
borne a part in this ceremony is considered the strongest evidence in 
support of proprietary right. If the pole should take root, and put out 
branches and become a tree, this is considered a most auspicious oircum- 
Btance ; the tree is then always called the mori tree, and is regarded with 
great veneration. In the uplands a branch either of the jand or of the 
jsUic tree is always taken for tlie mori ; in the lowlands the beri is generally 
used; it must be always some fruit-bearing tree; the inoii is generally 
eight or ten feet high, and is planted about three feet in the ground ; 
beneath it is always buried some rice, betel nut. gMc, and a piece of red 
cloth. They next build a well, in the expense of which all the new settlers 
join, and pay for it in the proportion of their shares in the village. 

“ The next process is to divide the village land by lot in accordance 
with the ancestral share.s of the different caste.s, or families, who have 
founded the village, or with any other system of shares, on whioli they may 
have agreed to distribute their proprietary rights. For this purpose 
the whole area is first marked off into two or more primary divisions called 
tC’-afs. The tarafs are then subdivided again into two or more iiortions 
called pottis ■, and tlie paitis again into laris. There are not, however, 
always so many suhdivi.sions as those here referred to, tlie number depends 
upon the size of the village, the castes, the faro ilie.s, the party feelings, 
and such like circumstance.s; sometimes there are three orders of subdi'i- 
Bion, sometimes two, sometimes one, often no primary subdivision at all, 
just as the circumstances of the case may require. 

“ The last snbdivi.sion, whatever it may be, after deducting, if neces- 
sary. a sufficient quantity of land to be held common, for grazing piirpn.ses 
or for cultivation by non-proprietary residents, i.s then apportioned in 
separate shares. These shares, as being the most convenient size, are 
usually made to represent the quantity of land which can be cultivated 
by a plough, which i.s generally about thirty ghomdos, but which varies with 
reference to the nature of the soil, the breed of cattle nsed in ploughing, 
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&o., &c. The shares are consequently altrays called ploughs, but they 
li.ive no uecess iry eonuectiuu nith tlie quriutity of land c.ipable of cultiva- 
t.oii by a plough. Where the fr.ictiou.il 3'iare.s lone in t!ie cimi'be of time 
became too minute tor the corn[>rehonsioii ol the vilhigci's, I have known 
them Suite their d.iticulties by iloubhug the number of plough^, without 
making any inoroase to the cultn.ited <irea. In other iiistaitces I have 
known the profn'ietoi.s di\ ide the laud., reserved for their own cnltitatiou 
into .smaller jilonghs, aud that a|>portio.aed to noii-propnetary culm ators 
into largof. Tlias liolh proprietary and iion-pruprietary culltvator.s 
paid by Aiic^ nominally at the saiiie rate, but in reality the latter were 

assessed miicli higber. 

•• I he distribution of and ploughs by lot usually took place in 

the following manner; — B.dls m.ide of cow-dung were used for the lots, in 
wlueh e;ieh sliarehohler placed liis mark, either a juece of cloth or potteiy. or 
a ring, or ;inytliing else by which ho might bo kaosvn. The order in which 
the laiiiis were to be taken was fixed beforehand. .A. little boy or ignorant 
per.'on was then called to take u[) the lots, and whasoever’.s lot came out 
first did not get Ids clioice of the lauds, but took the first number on the 
list as previously fixed, and so oa with the rc't of tlie lots. The primary 
bubdivisioiKS, or tjni/s. were, of course, first fixed, and in tins the whole 
Milage was concerned. Then the members of each fun/cast lots for the 
pattis; tlie members of eaeh pntii for the la/is, aud, lastly, the members 
ol each hiri for the separate shares or ploughs'. 

".After a lew years of graiii-paMu-mt.s. and when a village had 
acquired stability, it was usual tor the S.kh Government to fix a money 
assessment, .At the same time the land laiiin, in possession ot the head- 
meii wa.s usually resumed, and a money allowance gii en instead ot it. The 
iihitn olten u'liounted to ilO or 40 percent, on the revenue demand, and was 
never loss then 10 percent. The headmoa in their turn were obliged to 
make their own bargain with the other shareholders; they could not 
keep the wliole of the iud'ii for tliemselves, thongli tliey of course took 
care to retain the lion’.s sliaro, 

“In some iilliges, the distriliution by lot which was made at the 
caminencoment lias lasted to tlie ['ri'sent day. Tins is the case particiiUiily 
in tlie -M.ii'i ilafca. where the revenue has always been very light. Rut 
as a general rule, under the Sikh administration, many subsequent 
distrilintiuiis ha\e taken place in order more ea-ilv to meet the Goiernment 
deiiiiiid, and to fill up share.s which h.id lioen abandoned inconsequence 
of Its he.ivv [iressiire, I'l those (Ustnluitious all traces of tlie original shares 
have U'luilly been lost, flu? original proprietors retaining in their posses- 
sion only so tnu.'h land as it was worth their while to culti\ate, and 
m -king tlie rem under oier to new cultivators whose status in time came 
to resemble their own. 

" .\t tlie .Summary Settlement no change was introduced in the mode 
of distribiitii g the revenue demand, which still oontiuuod to be paid by 
a rate on ploughs or other shires roeogiiized by the people As 

to the 111,1711. great diversity of pr.ictiee preiaiied prior to the Regular 
Settlement, when owing to the complexity of accounts winch would 
hai e been involved by the registratmu of claims, now iuriiiitesimally 
sub-di\ idl'd, and henci* pr.ict.cally valueless, a general resumption 
took ['lace, speci.il allowance being made during the lifetime of certain 

iiidiMibials ■’ 

The ]\[o;^a t.alisfl is fbo only one iinafFected by river actions 
In tlie remaining fniisils the docp-strenin rule p;enera!ly determine, 
the lioundaries ot jnristlictions, Iiut it docs not apply to land capable 
of identification carried invav cn masse to or from the Mamdot 
Jagir or the Kapurthalla .State. Land thrown np by the stream 
is as.signed to the village contiguou.s to which it appears, except 
when the quantity is .=0 large as to be beyond the farming powers 
of the village. In such ca.se a Government chak is formed. 
Disputes as to alluvial land between villages on the same side of 
the deep stream are disposed of in the same way as boundary 
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disputes, and any surplus area remaining after tlie claims of sucli 
villages have been made good is fonneil into a Government cliak. 
In the event of an entire village area beincr -waslieJ avav, 
subsequent accretions in the same place are made ovto- to the 
proprietary body of the extinguished village. If land of which 
the revenue is free or assip'ned be carried awav, the as^iuuincnt is 
treated as rc'Uincd, and land incapable of identification sub- 
sequently thrown up is made over to the village and not to the 
previous assignee. Accretions to revenue-free or assigned iainl 
follow the assignment. Land, capable of identification, carried 
away bodily to another jurisdiction changes its juri-sdiction only 
and not its character, f,?., revenue paving land continues to pav 
revenue in the new district, and viaOfis or jirgirs retain their 
original character. Land carried away and restored during the 
game year returns to the original owners. 

Table No. XV. shows the numf.er of proprietors and share- 
holders and the gross area held in property Under each of the main 
forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for 
Government grant and similar tenures. The figures are tak*‘n 
from the quinquennial table prepared for the Administration 
Report of loTS-Ttb Tlio accuracy of the figures is, howeter, 
exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, laud tenures .assume so niaity and 
such comple.x forms in the Punjab that it is impossible to classify 
theiu successfully under a few general headings. Tlie growth of 
proprietary rights and the forms which tl’.ey have now assumed 
under the Dogar and Jat tenures respectively have been fully 
discussed in the preceding pages. 

Two questions of some importance, one connected with the 
Sluktsar chaks, the other with the Mamdot chaks. had to lo 
decided at the recent settlement. The Makt^ar chaks forme J 3Ir. 
Brandretlfs .33rd a-ssessment circle, of wlimh he says that it 
“comprises those waste lands of iiaka 3Iukt?ar rvhich have been 
separately marked off for settlement with otlier parties, as no 
reasonable expectation could be entertained of the proprietor- ever 
being able to cultivate them. A biswahtiari of 5 percent, 

on the jama, however, has ijecn fixed for them.” The points to be 
decided were the status of the lessees, and the persons with wlioin 
settlement was to be made. The conditions made at last ^ettl•■mp^t 
were : — -(Ij The les-ees were to bring one-twentieth of the wa-fe 
land under cultivation each year till the next setth-nient ; which 
meant that in lU years thov were to cultivate half the land of the 
chak. (:!) They were not. without the leave of the Government 
officers, to induce tenants of Mukt-.ar to -ettle in the chaks. {'S) 
They were to pay 5 per cent, on the jama to the original proja le- 
tors, as fndlikdna. (4) If rlie above conilitions were not fulfilled, 
Government might resume the land and give it to whom it pleased. 

In 25 cases conditional proprletarv rights had been thus bestowed. 
As it appeared that the conditions had b<‘en fairly fulfilled. excefU 
in one case, the lessees were recorded as sub-proprietors uneondi- 
tionnlly. ,and the settlement was made with them. The old 
tdhikddri allowance was maintained. In one case (that ai chak 
Tamkot) the former conditions were repeated. Three of thef/tu’.fi' 
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had, subsequent to last settlement, reverted to the original 
proprietors, 'tvho in several other cases had retained possession of 
portions of the nevr grants. 

The questions eonneeted with tlie TlaniJot chaks wore not so 
simple- "While in Muktsar a few destiltoiw petitions v.ere the sole 
sign that the lessees knew their position was in dispute ; in ilaindot 
close on 40 regular suits were introduced, for the pniqiose of hav- 
ing the right of projirietorslup in these blo-i-ks of land decided. 
The facts of the case seem to have been these: — Xawab Jamnl-ud- 
din Khan would take na-nrana from a man and. put him in posses- 
sion of another ni:in’< village. This system did not conduce to 
the spread of cukiva'icn, and led to tlie weakening of the Xa^y^b’3 
authority. So, while the land was almost all waste, certain enter- 
priziiig iiullviduais squ:-.tied in the Xaw.ah's jungle. This was 
the state of things found when the Government took charge of the 
iiaka. At the settlement these squatters got possession of 15 
villages ; but as tlioy had no apparent proprietary rights, the 
column “ owner's name'’ in the settieraent record, remained blank. 
Those villages were cttlled 7naucnhs. After the settlement, the 
Lk-rnty Gommi'sioner formed 70 blocks out of the waste lands 
of Mamdot. TTiese were called chaks. Of these 70 blocks. 20 
were reserved for grass tintl fuel preserves ; 3 more were sub.«e- 
quently added to these : 3 came into jiosjpsjion of tlie Xawab ; 
in three coses the oceuptnUs subsequently got dt crocs of court de- 
clarintr their ownership : aud one o/tn/l: was w;islied away by tlio 
Siitlcj. There remained 35 chnks. As regards tlie mausahs, 
the squ.atrei's got decree- in three instances. The otluT mancahs 
remaiiud in dispute. T’lie i(ue'tions concerning the TIamdot chaks 
referred then to 1 2 and 35 chaks ]iru['cr. As regards 
the 35 chaks proper, 20 were sold bv auction by the Dejiuty Com- 
nussionor. and 9 were gi\en awav on pavnient of a -light nac:arana, 
or without i'.ny sncli ],aym(nt. On this being reported to the 
Coinmi'siniuT, be rejdieil tliat he laid no objection to locate bona 
fide ousted zam'mddrs fou-ted bv the Xawtib's revenue sy-stem) 
in conv{-nient localiries, :in,l to give them cultivating leases. But 
to no other patties was lie anxious to give up the land. Xow, 
there was scarctly one ousted zatnindar among the lessees ; and 
the matter went up to the Financial Ciuiimissioner, who sanctioned 
wliile disapproving of the cultivating lyases. But he said — “ Xo 
sale or tran !cr of projirietarv right is sanctioned.” On this tlio 
Co!nni:'Si,;.jei- (IJr, l(.asp 5 conferring ju'opriotary rights 

were to . '' c.ancelled : and again that tlie nazavana should be 
retiirne 1. ar.d the leas,- -bould bo purelv for cultivation lor 10 
years. Finally, tlir- Government recognized tlie proprietary right 
of tlic Xawab in all the wa-te land of IMamdot. The Deputy 
Commi-siotier cancelled the anetion-s.'iles. Imt (lid not cancel the 
leases in the other eas(»s. At the recent settlement, the Xawab in- 
stituted a number of suits to be declared proprietor of these blocks. 
These sint-s wer,' deckb’d on the priiicijile that, a's Government 
had acknowledged tlie Xawab to be proprietor of the waste lands 
ot TIaindot, and as the action of tlio Deputy Commissioner in 
transiemiig this proprietary right had^ been repudiated by liia 
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superior?, t!ie Xawali was entitled to a decree, unl-e^? the occupants 
could show scnio valid title other than tiie ]Je;-i!'\- (_\'i unisrioner s 
lease, such as adverso po.-'e^'ion bevonil t^ ■ pe;',oJ of limitation. 
In nio.st cases the Nawiib o-of d.'cree'. Hut a-’ it was m.inile-rly 
unjust that people svho. reiving on the proce'aliues of (luvernment 
Oitieials, and trusting 'c it.s lll,’>ral inteiuions, had expemleil con- 
siderable .sums ill bringing the land under cuiiivation. .sho’iM bo 
ejected or left at the mrercy of tlie Xaw.ib, the matter was rcferre I 
to Government as the matiagf r of tlie Tii.e ordirs given, 

contained in tiecretarv to Governniciu’s i^,o. 981, Jat>'d idcli 
Julv 1872, to Secretary to tlie Finaneial Gommi-sioner, 
amounted to tills : — Tlie oeciipant? of tlio maiisahs were 
to be recorded .suit-proprietors and to p-.iv to the Xawab 
15 per cent, on the jama a? lav'd; / allowance. Th ' payment of 
extra cesses wa.s to b' proportionatelv divisiltle betwci n file talukdaf 
and thesuh-propriciors. iVheretlio terms oft'. e origittai Ira-i. hadnot 
been fairlv carried out. and tin? wa-te largelv cxcee.h.. 1 the area 
under cultivation, a reasoi'a’.'.c j'ropoiLiou oi' the waste was to he 
cut off and rp.store(i to the Xawab. A- regtirds the rd.r/l so] ] hy 
auction, the Ip'seo.s were to be rti'orde,! hcrc.iittiry teniiiU' of lll3 
whole chak if thev had impr.oved iara'elv ; and of tu^ cultivated 
land svitli a rea.sonabic nrop.'rtion of waste, if th? i.nprovemeut 
had been moderate. Cur .til tits -e lead's w.-rc got rid of i.ctv.-'-n 
1875 and l>.'cO rd’rer a i-erit'- cf ! tw -n’rs. 'Where tlie improvement 
was incon.siderable, they were liaife to ovicion. In t!’.-' remain- 
ing nine case.s, tlie lessees were to be re.aard . 1 ^'dj-proprie: 'fs, sub- 
ject to payment of 25 per cent, on fhey?;;.’ i as A.’C/ ahowaneo 
to the Nawab. The extra cosso.s v.-ere ro be ivci i in .‘■pta! shares 
bv them and him. IViiere the term.' of lo.-itioti li.a i li 'cn fairly 
fuirilleJ, the sab-proprierors were lO ret;.:;! the wliole rl.: ! : wliero 
the fultiiment, had been only p.irritil, th.^y w.'-c r? he allowed a 
rettsonable ainoiint of w.aste land in aildition to t heir cultivation. 
Where the conditions had been altogether neglected, the grants 
W'cre to be resumed. The^i' oiaAf'. while .securing substantial 
advantages to the X.awab. were ;n';..,r liberal to the less.-?s. It is 
difficult to say whc’'lt.:r tlii-y or tlic N.awiib had tlie lea.t ilg'it to 
the laud. The onb’fs wer.’ carrio! out. Wl.tro t'ue Xasvab got 
any portion of the land of a r/, rG tli*' n-veane aadl c' s,- ..payable 
by I’.im and th.o other oceiip.int.s we;-.- c .. 'G;!; r.-.cjr.c .. Tlio 
rent due from tho bore lifary tenan's w.i-. aCo iixetl. After coa- 
yidoring uie matrer, the ctt'tom.iry rate of 12 p'T cent, on tho 
revenue over and above iiie jam^ an I ces-. s -enut'l a fair re.ii to 
allow. The les-e ‘S wlio wire coii'id. in d t-.i Imv.'- no riuhls wero 
recordetl as non-hereditarv t. nan:- ; au.i th.- Aaw'b vt.i - left to 
eject them if he saw I’.r. Th,- • n'--piMp. i. tor- s-.c.-r ,■ ’ -vrd an 
amount of wa-tc land tibont e.pnl to tlis- area they htid culiivt.tei ; 
the hereditary tenant- got hair th,.r amount. 

Talile X'o. X\'[. shows the number of venancs' h .1 T'lgs rm 1 
the gross area lieid under each of the main finn- cf t^naiicv, as 
they stood in 1878-79 ; whih' Table X*o. XXL give- the euiT"nt 
rent-rate.s of variou.- kinds of band as r.cttirned in Ic8l-S2. tin; 
the accuraev of both sets df figure.s is probal-lv doubtful ; indeed, 
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it is impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even approxi- 
mateU' rejire.sent the lotting value of land throughout a whole 
di>tricr. And, throughout a great part of the district, cash rents, 
as distiiignisliGd from revenue and cesses, are unknown. The 
status of tenants in the zamuiddri (Dogar) villages of the bhet 
has been described above in some detail (pages 52-54). 

In tlie Jat villages already described, much difficultv was 
fmind at the time of Settlement in drawing the distinction between 
tenants and landowners, owing to the confusion caused by the 
creation of new shares under the pre,ssnre of a heavv land-tax. 
["-ually the original proprietary body, while making little objec- 
tion to the enrolling of other Jats as proprietors, objected strenu- 
on-lv to the same privilege being conferred upon those whom they 
hioked upon as belonging ton- n-enltivating classes. Siicli persons 
w: re, therefore (generally with their own consent), classed as noii- 
proprii ;arv cultivators ; hut a right of occupancy was given them 
i’l allca.-^es — 'Ij where they could prove undisturbed possession for 
12 veai-b before British rule, and (2) where it was found that they 
bad from the first, lilce the proprietors, paid nothing but tho 
bfoverniueiit revenue on their land. The only practical distinction 
tin-l-T-rood at ihe time of Settlement to remain between such tenants 
an 1 the proprietors was, that the former were not permitted either 
to sell or to mortgage their land. 

The fallowing figures show the result of Mr. Brandreth's 
inve.stigarion : — 

Distribution of Cultivated Area, 1852-53. 


1 

Arta (in acresj Cultivated. 

) Localitids. 

1 

By p..*. 
prictors. 

i 

I Bv herptli- 
. tary colli- 
( vj.ior.s. 

Vv non* 
heii.'ditary 
cultivators. 

Total. 

[ 1 th-' -- . ... .... 

, III luo .'jutlying iLikas 

150.029 

, ni.'.’fr 

j 06,731 

22,673 

28,026 

18,285 

138, .Ml 
4.3G.1.‘^S 
235 945 

1 Total 

537,to‘<4 

1 2n2,056 

C9,S84 

810,644 


According to the latest available return (for 1878-79), the total 
cultlva e ! area of the district consisted of 1,343,992 acres. 


The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the 
four tah--ih of thi- di.-trict. There are no aailddrs and chief 
headmen in Zira and Moga tahslls, and only a few in Ferozepore, 

and the reason is that during the 
settlement of 1852, no satlddrs or 
chief headmen were appointed any- 
where ; and that during the last 
settlement of tahsil Muktsar and the 
pargana of Dlamdot of Ferozepore, 
three zailddrs and 126 chief headmen 
in the latter, and 15 zailddrs and 
351 chief teadmen in the former 


Fi'T'^zopore 

z,r!\ 

Mukt.-ar 

Total 


Fd'.'i • 
601 I 
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were appointed in 1872. Tlie village headmen succeed to their office 
by hereditary right, subject to the approval of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, each village or, in large villages, each main division or 
patti of the village having one or more headmen who represent 
the village community in their dealings with the Government, 
are responsible for the collection of the revenue, and are bound 
to assist in the ] rcvention of crime. Chief headmen were 
introduced in this district onlv since 1872, as above ; and when a 
vacancy occurs the new man is appointed by the vote.s of the proprie- 
tary body, subject to the sanction of the Dejmty Commissioner. Each 
village has a chief headman, and where there is only one headman, the 
same acts both as headman and chief headman. This system came 
in force from the la.st settlement of 1872. As a general rule, chief 
headmen represent the body of headmen ; but as regards collection 
of land revenue they possess no special authority. 
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Before 1872, there were no saildars in the district. In such 
parts of the di.strict as have saildars, whenever a vacancy takes 
place, a zaildar is appointed hy election from the headmen of the 
sail or circle, the boundaries of which are, as far as possible, .'o 
fixed as to correspond with the tribal distriliution of the people. 
The zaildar stands in niucli the same relation to the headmen of 
the zail as the chief headman to those of his village. Both the 
zaildar and the chief headmen are remunerated hy a deduction 
of one per cent, upon the land revenue of their circle. It is done as 
follows : — The headman or lambardar collects the total amount of 
the land revenue payable by bis village, from which he deducts seven 
per cent, viz., 5 "/, for himself and 1% for the chief headman, 
and I";', for the zaildar-, the two latter receive their dues from 
the former, who take the net amount of the land revenue to the 
tahsil, minus the above deduction. The head-quarters of the zails, 
together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown below. 


Tahsil. 

j Zml. 

No. of 
Villages 

. Annual land 
' Revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 


' Mamdot ... 

74 

Rs. 

20.329 

Pathan and Dogar, 


, Tibbi Kalan ... 

33 

9.131 

At nvtn. 


Jhok Tahl Singh 

27 

6,265 

Jat Saudhu. 

r 

! 

Guru Har Sahai 

14 

7,152 

Sodhi=i, Khatrie, Jats, and 

KanyanTrali 

29 

12.940 

a few Dngara. 

Sandhu .lat. 

1 

Gulabawrtl-i 

19 


.‘^idhn r.Ri'ar Jat. 

i 

SirwaU ... 

9 

3,140 

Sodhi, Khatri and Jat 

.1 

Saddarwala 

20 

9.160 

Sidhu Barnr. 

Rhutt at'd Sidhu Barar. 

1 

Bada Ghanga 

14 

9,710 

Snihu Barar, 

IS-! 

Bhagsar 

23 

12. 2.^1 

IlittO 

■2 1 

Poda 

10 

14.795 

IDttO 

S 1 

Kot Bhal 

15 

10.Si5 

r>’tto 

1 

Jhumha ... ... ... ... 

14 

9,990 

Ditto 

I 

Mnhar.ko 

32 

5 414 

Pi'^rar. 


Khareko 

42 


Ditto 

1 

BagiTPke 1 

36 

3,9?2 

Ditto 

1 

Ghobhaya 1 

92 

9 161 

t attn. 


Panjeke ... * 

32 

5,414 

Mehtam and Dogar. 


As already stated, there are no zails in Moga and Zira tahsiis 
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Kamlm ; their dues 
and duties. 


The village dues are dues paid bv the non-agriculturists to the 
zamindars for the privilege of drawing water out of the village 
wells and cutting wood and grass in the village lands ; the unial 
rate is from about eight annas to two rupees for each shop. This 
tax is assessed principally on the banias, the khatri.-, the jalahas, 
mochis, &c. ; the lowest castes, as the sweepers, bawaris, ic., are 
exempt, ynch other extra cesses as the marriage fees, in the 
Dogar villages, were often a subject of great dispute. All the 
other castes in the village pay a foe to the Dogar proprietors 
whenever a marriage procession comes to any of their houses, but 
the Dogars were often in the habit of exacting larger sums than 
they were properly entitled to if the parties married were able to 
afford it, and they would call their hi’ethren together and pelt the 
ja'ocession and prevent the celebration of the marriage until their 
demand was pai<i. 

In the well-irrigated villages the kamtns are the tarklidn 
[carpenter), ktimhdr (potter), lohdr (blacksmith), and chiihra 
(sweeper). Elsewhere the ])otter is not considered a kamiji. The 
carpenter has to make and keep in repair the plough and yoke, 
the rakes, sohdgd (harrowl, and handles of all sorts. In well- 
villages, he has besides to repair tlie wood-work of the well. He 
has also everywhere to mend the bedstead, the spinning wheel, 
tlie chairs, and the churning-staff. He is paid two J7n!is [topa t>ians) 
per well, each harvest ; or where there are no wells, 2^ mans per 
plough, each harvest, if the outturn is not less than 100 mans. 
If it is, he gets one sdr in the man produced. The kumhdr is 
paid as the tarkhan. He has to supply the pots of the well, and 
a few dishes and cups and milking pots, twice a year. Tne black- 
smith makes and repairs the plouglisharo, the trowel, reaping hook 
and hatchet. He also repairs’ the shovel-mattock. He is piaid by 
the tenant at one-half the rate of tlie carpenter's pay. The chiihra 
has no fixed duties, nor is his pay fixf'd. He has to make himself 
generallv useful, and ilo his master's begdr labour. He is paid, 
according to the amount of the harvest. In case of dispute, his 
wages are calculated at five per cent, of the outturn. Besides 
these dues, and the owner's mdlikana or malba, a deduction at 
varying rates, calculated on the proprietor's share, is made from 
the produce before division, on account of the dharisdi or weigh- 
man ; and al-o on .account of the muhassil or watchman. The 
deductions made before division of the produce amount approxi- 
mately to 10 per cent., varying from to 10|. The 
kamtns are usually paid in grain after it has been separated 
from the straw in the manner before described, with the exception 
of the lawas or reaper^:, who cannot of course wait so long, 
as they often come from a distance merely to do the reaping work ; 
their remuneration is generally a certain number of sheafs, of 
which each reaper gets about 24 for a day's work ; a sheaf or kahin 
is the quantity tied up with a single straw ; for reaping pulse, or 
such crops as are not sheafed he gets a lang or heap of a certain 
weight : sometimes, however, he gets previously stored grain of 
a quantitv eqn.al in value to about two annas a day. In some villages 
the cultivator is not allowed any reapers for the autumn harvest, but 
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is obliged to exit it biinsslf. In cotton fields, the blacksmiths, the 
carpenters, and the potters are remunerated by their wives being 
allowed to pick as much cotton as they are able in one day. In 
some estates the cultivator may put on as many reapers as he 
pleases, in others he is restricted to a certain number tor each 
plough. 

i’he subject of the employment of field labour, other than that 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, are thus noticed in answers 
furnishe^l by the District Ofiicer and inserted in the Famine Keport 
of ib79 (page 717). 

“field labourers are emiloyed for ploughing', sowing, reaping, 
throslung, and winnowing, 'I'liey are more employed iu tlie Ingli iinirii- 
gated tracts of the district, where lioldmgs are large, than in the Lhet or 
khaihr lauds near the river where holdings are small, and the agriculturists 
not so well-to-do; but, as a rule, thnnigliout the niiolo district they are 
generally employed. They consist ot the menial classes, chiefly chuids, 
&c., and are i>iiid lioth m '-asli and in grain, more commonly in gram. 
AVTieti they are paid in cash, they receive Us. 2 a month and their food. 
When in gram, they receive irom one-fonrth to oiie-liftli of the produco 
of the field on winch they worlc. When fiehl labour i.s not required, they 
■work on canals, roads, &c. .'V few of them are of the rrtizan classes, 
such as weavers, and fall back on their ilomestic trade ; but, as a rule, the 
grain payment received by field labourers i.s enough to support them and 
their families fur tiie wliole year. They hold tlieir gram in hand, and 
do not make it over to the village bania, who would be unwilling to give 
tiiem credit, and in this district their condition is distinctly inferior to that 
of the poorer agiicuUni'i.sts. Estimated number, about 1^ per cent, of the 
population.” 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII., tliough the figures refer to the labour 
market of towns rather than to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. X\’I. show the number of 
persons holding service grants from the village, and the area so 
held. But the iigurcs refer only to land hold free of revenne, 
which is by no means the only form which these grants assume. 
Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, 
or on condition of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner 
cultivates and pays the revenne, making over the produce to the 
grantee ; while occasionally the grant consists of the rights of 
property in the laiif!, which, subject to the usual incident.s, such 
as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in the person per- 
forming certain specified services at such time and for .so long as 
he performs them. These grants are most commonly made to 
village menials and watchmen on condition of, or in pavmont for, 
services rendered, to attendants at temple.-^, mo'^ques, shrine.s, or 
village rest-hotisc.s, so long as they perform the duties of the post, 
and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII. gives statistics of sales and morfeaire.s 
of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII. and XXXltlA. show^ the 
operations of the Registration Department, and Table No. 
XXXIX. the extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of trans- 
fers of land are exceedingly imperfect ; the price.s quoted aro 
very generally fictitious ; and any figures whieh we possess alTord 
but little real indication of the economical position of the landholders 
of the district. 
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The income of the population, whether agricultural or com- 
mercial, is reported to be steadily increasing. The general pros- 
perity of the district is great, and the price of land constantly 
rising. Owing to the cojvarcenai'y family system it is difficult to 
fix the ordinary income of an agriculturist. One, however, whose 
share amounts to 10 gkomaos (= 0 acres) of average land is repor- 
ted to be certainly in comfortable circumstances, and to live quite 
as well as a small sliopkeeper in a town. The average expenses 
of an ordinary agriculturist in ordinary times may be put at from 
Its. 2-8-0 to Its. 3 per month. The food is of the simplest, girdle 
ciAiQi (chupattis) o( meix\, milk, and^/;/, and the drink, water. 
On occasions of feasting, for betrothal, marriage, funerals, or other 
religious and social gatherings, sugar (giir) and sweetmeats 
are lavishly distributed. These, indeed, are the chief, or only, 
extraordinary expenses of the peasantry ; hut by pernicious 
custom they are often so heavy as to plunge them into debt, and 
even lead them, when once in the hands of the money-lender, to 
utter ruin. Every peasant has his account with the village 
money-lender, and, owing to tlie want of education, is 
very much at bis mercy. At the same time, probably only a small 
percentage of the agricultural population is helplessly involved. 
There are several wealthy inercluiiits, some iii the citv, others 
scattered through the district, in whose hands the money-lending 
business is concentrated. The usual rate of interest for cash loans 
is alwut 24 percent., but 37^ percent, is a common rate, and 
occasionally as much as 75 per cent, is taken. It is a common 
practice to stipulate that the money lent may be repaid without 
interest within six months ; but in these cases a deduction is 
generally made at the time of the loan. Debts are to a large e.xtent 
secured under the Registration Law. In loans of grain, the 
interest charged is higher ; and the money-lender almost alwavs 
makes a largo extra profit by crediting payments in kind at a 
much lower rate than that at which he calculates the loan. When 
ornaments are pledged, 12 per cent, is the current rate of interest; 
and when land is mortgaged, one-fourth of the produce is 
commonly taken in lieu of iucerest. Hie mortgagee generally 
stipulates for the right to arrange for the cultivation as he pleases, 
but in practice the owner usually retains possessiou. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.-AGRICULTURB AND LIVE-STOCK, 

Table No. XIV. gives general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation, and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is 
shown in Tables Nos. III., IIIA. and B. Table No. XVII. shows 
statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX, gives the 
areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI. the 
average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found 
in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their 
various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Laud tenures, tenants, and the employment of field labour have 
already been noticed in Chapter III., section D. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which 
it is distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables III., 
IIIA., IIIB. 

The subjoined table gives the dates of sowing and reaping the 
principal articles of produce : — 


Agricultural Seasons. 


2same in Englitili. 

Name m Vernacular, 

Time for 
Sowing. 

Time for 
Reaping. 

"Wheat. 

Slanak, 

October. 

April. 

Barley. 

Jau, 

September. 

March. 

Gratn. 

Channa, 

Do. 

Do. 

Poppy. 

Poit 

Do, 

Do. 

Tobacco. 

TumaJea^ 

December. 

May. 

Lin*<eed. 

Ain. 

October, 

Apnl. 

Mustard. 

Surfnn 

Do. 

ilarch. 

Smapia eruca. 

Tara mtra. 

September. 

IhD. 

Rice. 

Dhan. 

.\l.ril. 

November. 

Gieat millet. 

Ja«nr, 

June. 

December. 

Spiked do 

Patra. 

Do. 

Do 

Indian Corn. 

Makkai, 

Do. 

November. 

Pha«eolu& aconitifoUaa. 

Moth. 

Do. 

December. 

Do. radiatus. 

Math. 

Juh*. 

November. 

Do. mungo. 

Munq, 

Do. 

Do. 

Sesamum, 

Til. 

June. 

December. 

Cotton. 

Kuf>a$. 

Apiil, 1 

Do. 


Table No. XVI. gives details of irrigation. Further infor- 
mation will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major W.ace's Famine 
Report, compiled in 187b. At that time 3 per cent, of the culti- 
vation was irrigated from canals, 11 per cent, from wells, 3 per 
cent, was flooded, and the remaining 83 per cent, was wholly 
dependent upon rain. The figures on the next page show the 
number of wells then existing in the district, with certain statistics 
regarding them. 
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Irrigation. 
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Depth io 
vattr tn feet. 

Cott in 


Bullocks per 

u 

Ac^es irrtgated 

o . 

!s * 

rupeeg. 

wheel or 
bucket. 

<u 

a 

per wheel or 
bucket. 












From 

To 

Masonjy. 

Without 

llasous-y. 

Xumber 

of 

r.airs. 

Cost in 
Rupees. 

o 

o 

a 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

6<?0 


20 


6 each 



2 

2 

1 

6,065 

20 

80 

i'io 

26 

3 

21)0 

47 

14 

7 

1,377 

30 

40 

260 

60 

3 

2 40 

64 

15 

15 

611 

40 

60 

300 

... 

4 

300 

35 

} 1 ** 

|12 

uo 

62 

60 

80 

7f0 


4 

4u0 

54 

20 

Above 

80 

900 


6 

476 


15 

18 

12 


Of these wells, 1,691 were unhrickeJ. Tlie shallowest wells 
-are worked by a hand-lift ; the deepest by the rope and bucket ; 
the rest by the Persian wheel. Wells of under 20 feet deep are 
found only on the banks of the river Sutlej ; those between 20 
and dO feet in the khadir or riverain ; and those of over 40 feet 
in the uplands. In the bhet, irrigation bv wells is extensively 
carried on, water being near the surface". In the rohi, on the 
•other hand, cultivation is chiefly dependent upon the local rainfall. 
The drainag^e w.ater of uncultivated laiuP is carefully led into the 
neighbouring fields, and the right to construct cats for this purpose 
is much prized by the aamindiirs, and is not seb. m the subject of 
litigation. “ In the southern parts of Jluktsar,” wr ;..3 
Mr. Brandreth, “ it is stated tliat it would "be impossible to carry 
on the cultivation without the drainage of the waste lands ; 
and it was in consequence of iny conviction of the truth of this 
statement that I exempted from as'<-.snieut in each village an 
area of waste land equal to ihe eultivaiion.'’ 

The method of irrigation cn the inundation canals, which 
have been fully dc'cribod at pages 7-9. is much the ^ame as that used 
on the Bari Doali t'anal, as mo-t of the land covered bv the inun- 
clution canals of this district is irrigated by metms of kussis (water- 
cut.-) v-hich are u-ually de-igiied and surveyed bv the Irrigation 
E-tabli-hment, and are tuade by the p, oplt' rhe;U'Clves. A small 
proportion of the acreage is irrigateii iiy iiii. — !.c., jhdlars or jliuica. 
The latter means, however, is very seMom adopti'd. These canals 
run for about five months in tk • year — from Mav to Sep- 
tember, and give suflicient water fur maturing the kharif crops and 
sowing the rabi, and it reqtiires only a shower or two in the 
cold weather (which rarely fail) to ripen the latter. 

Table No. XXII. shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
jtloughs in each tahsil of the di-trict as returned in 1878-79. 
The following are the a<iricultnral imjilenients in common 
use : — (1) The plough, calle<l mitnna ; (2) the patijdri or yoke ; 
(di the clod-cruflier or harrow, / (4) the kardi, a dra^- 

rake or shovel used for levelling ground : (5) the .shovel-mattock, 
kahi ; (6) the hatchet or kuhdri ; (7) the ddtri or reaping hook ; 
(8) the trowel, ramba ; (9) the hoe. kassia ; (In) the sarang. a 
two-pronged pitch-fork : (11) tangoU, a pitch-fork with four 
or more prongs ; (12) the whip and goad combined, called 
pii ran: ; (l3) ihc ckajJi -or winnowing tray ; (14) the or 
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from the ordinary hal; it penetrates 
, and goes deeper and deeper at each 
successive ploughing, as the surl'ace soil gets more pulverized, hut 
it can only be dragged by strong cattle. Huspended to this 
plough, and dragging along the grouml behind it, is a small 
piece of curved wood, called p.itri. This covers the seed sown 
vvich the drill (por nih'), with soil, and so iloes awav with the 
necessity of a subsequent barrowing. Seed is U'Uallv .sown 
with the drill and not broadcast (chattel nal), e.'ccept in the oa.se 
of bdjfa. 

Tile only manures used .are the village sweepings and ashes, Manure and rotatioa 
and these only in the irrigate 1 lands of the hhet. For all irri- of crops, 
gated crops tlie manure is ploughed into the ground before the .seed 
is sown ; wheat .and Indian corn are oidy once mannreil, but veget- 
ables are matmred a .se aind time before the crop show.s above ground. 

Ashes are uoal for rh'* second manuring of the ojdum crop, as a pre- 
servative agiinst whire-aiits, by wlij<di this crop is otherwise liable 
to be destroyed, ilanure is nevt-r u=oil upon nnirrigated land, as 
it is believed to he positively injurious. Thus 3Ir. Brandreth 
writes : — 

“ There wnaM ho no use in manurinsr nnirrieated ground ; but, on tha 
contrary, gre.it in/ ry would most likely be done to the orop.s by it. If the 
'v'oi'e 0 ‘roiM of iieaiy and constant rains, they might manure 
the ground with a ivantago ; bat as sucli .seasons are the exception’, and 
not the rnle. and it is im possible to calculate on them beforehand, they 
fi'id it mncU h.-ttei' not to m.imire at all. The crops thus manured 
undoiihtedly make a good .show at first. After one or two good showers 
of rain they ap'pear much more luxuriant, than the uiiraaniired products 
of tlie surrounding fi’‘i’is, 1, lit tlie rain ceases for a time and the hot sun 
shines, and thev cirv up directly, and in tlie end yi"ld little or no retnni. 

I bare seen cr’ips at the Ivegiiining of a season growing u(i round a /«>, 
or threshing fmor, manured accidentally liv tlie straw from the threshing 
floor which has been iiiown over tlie ground and decayed there, present- 
ing a much richer and m’Or.c verdant appearance than the surrounding 
cultivation ; Init I' was a.s.«ured I>y the znmindnrs that these crops 
would he tile least productive in the end, if they did not dry up 
altogetl-.er.” 


sling. The miinna differs ; 
much deeper into the ground 
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In the rohi it is usual for land to lie fallow for the whole of 
every second year, after being cultivated for both the spring and 
th" autumn ha^vest^ of the year preceding, a .system which i.s 
described a.s an-weriiig very well. In the hhet. on the other hand, 
where on!v a small jiortion of tlm area is cultivated for an autumn 
crop, it is impossible to practice .such a sy-tem of rotation; and 
ft is there the cusiom, wlierc irrigation prevails, to leave a fallow 
every fourth or fifth year. Thus, .sup|) 0 ,sing 40 g/tewdev (about 
the usual area) to he attached to a well, it will he found that .about 
eight or nine ghomdos are left fallow every year. In unirrigated 
lands the people find that the deficiency of rain, which recurs 
everv’ four or five v'ears, produce.s as many n.atural fallow.s as are 
necessarv. The description of the n^e of ni.anure, .and the 
system of rotation of crops as practised in the di-trict. gi'. ciiorc 
the ne.xt page, was furnished for the Famine Report of IS Til* 


f caffe 246 ff). 
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“ The following figures show the percentage of cultivated area which 
is manured : — 


— 

Constantly 

manured. 

Occasional- 
ly manured. 

Xot 

manurei. 

Total. 

Percentage of pre- 
vious column which 
bears two or more 
crops annually. 

Irrigated land 

20 

10 

70 

100 

20 

Unirrigated land 


... 

100 

loo 


Total 



... 

100 



“ 550 maunds of manure is commonly given to land which is regularly 
manured ; while that whicli is only occasionally manured receives 750 
maunds every second year. Manure is never used on unirrigated lands. 
The rabi is the main crop on unirigated lands. On irrigated also it 
exceeds the khari/, though on the latter description of land more kharifia 
grown than where there is no irrigation. Where irrigation prevails, it is 
the custom to have a fallow every fourth or fifth year. Where it does not, 
an autumn crop follows aspring one, and the ground is then left fallow for 
a year. Practically, however, on unirrigated lands the occasional failure of 
rainfall causes as many fallows as are necessary. As long as the rains are 
favourable, the cultivator goes on taking as many crops out of the land in 
succession as he can, and for this very reason a failure of rain or an irregularity 
in Its fall every thud or fourth year, as generally happens, causing a partial 
failure of the autumn crops, is not thought much of by the people of this 
district ; and is rather good for the land than otherwise. Crops are generally 
grown intermixed — gram in the same field with wheat or barley, and 
moth in the same field with jowdr. Thus, if one crop is blighted or 
faUs, the other survives, and becomes a whole instead of a half crop." 

In a subseqtient communication the Deputy Commissioner 
explains that there is no real distinction between lands constantly 
and those occasionally manured. The lands manured are always 
the same — t'/cr.. those immediately adjoining the habited sites. Some 
of these lands are sometimes left to rest a while, or may not re- 
ceive manure for two or three crops ; in either case, stich lands when 
next manured will receive a heavier dres-ing than those receive 
which have not been left unmanured for a time. The usual 
quantity of manure is 800 to 400 donkey-loads, weighing about 
1| maunds each. The use of manure is confined to parts of the 
district where water is near the surface. Few crops are manured ; 
gram, barley, bdjra, jotvdr^ and as a rule wheat, are grown without 
manure. 

A'.’ iHiirMi average quantity of seed-grain is as follows: — Wheat, 

i,p!.ratKiin. 40 seers ; barley, 28 seers ; gram, 16 .seers ; makki, 12 seers ; 

jo-wdr, 34 seers ; masar and churdl, 16 seers ; mdh, 14 seers ; 
cotton. 8 seers ; kangtii, 3 seers ; and china, 74 seers. The 
amount of seed-grain is, however, by no means constant. It 
varies acconling as it is sown by the drill or broadcast, and as 
the culti%-ation is chdhi, saildba, or bdrdni, and as the soil is 
hard or soft. Thus in saildba land, 7 to 8 seers of jowdr are 
sown ; in light soil, 32 seers of wheat would be sufficient ; and 
17 seers of barley are sown with the drill. The general rule is, 
tJiat crops on bdrdni, or saildba land are sown with the drill 
and on land irrigated from wells, broadcast. Bdjra is, however. 
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sown broadcast, and so are other inferior crops, such as chural, 
masar, &c. An average ])air of bullocks will break up about 
half an acre in the day ; but in the rohi thej' will do half as much 
again. Ploughing is of two kinds : in one the work is done 
roughly, this is called tnoti -wiihi karna ; in the other, the 
work is done more carefully, and the furrow.s are closer together, 
this is called nikhi wdhi karnd. About five-eighths of an acre of 
gasra land can be irrigated in a day from a single-v heeled well, 
and half as much more karra; but then the latter soil has to 
be watered oftener than the former, and so it come- to much the 
same thing in the long run. The produce of rice lands is 
increased by a .system of transplanting, but as the process is very 
laborious, it is only re.sorted to by the most industrious classes. 
It is a verj' common custom to sow the seeds of two different 
crops together, either because the grain of both is ground and 
eaten mixed (as wheat and gram, bcldra, or Ixirley and gram, 
bdjyd* ) ; or, as in the case of bdjra and moth, because it is 
believed tliat the produce of the field is greater in consequence:! 
or, la.stly, because, if one crop fails, the other is almost certain to 
succeed, as i.s the case with barley and pbaseolus mung {mo-ng').\ 
Table No. XX. shows the areas under the principal agri- 
cultural staples. The remaining acres under crop in lb80-81 
and 1881-82 were distributed in the manner shown in the margin. 
The principal crops of the district are wheat at the spring, and 

joivdr (great millet) 
and bdjra (spiked millet) 
at the autumn harvest. 
Other crops raised are, 
in the spring — barley, 
gram, tobacco and mus- 
tared seeds {sarson and 
tdra 7nira) for oil ; 
in the autumn — Indian 
corn , cotton, the common 
pulses {moth, mash, and 
mung), and sesamum 
(til'). A little rice is also grown in the low-lying lands bv the 
Sutlej. The cotton is of fair quality, and is grown in irrigated 
land to a considerable extent. The cultivation of rice is increasino- ; 
that of tobacco declining. ° 

Table No. XXL show’s the estimated average yield, in pounds, 
per acre of each of the principal .'taple.s as shown in' the Administra- 
tion Report of 1881-82. The average consumption of food per 


Crop. 

1880-81. 

1881.82. 

Kangiu 

259 

397 

China 

612 

445 

Mash. 

11,8*28 

20,879 

Mung ... 

8,920 

13, .586 

Masiir ... 

11,983 

10,781 

Arhar 

4,312 

25 

Coriander 

•227 

87 

Chillies 

l,'-24 

1,165 

Other drugs and spicea 

1,238 

1.074 

Mustard ... 


47,93'i 

Til 

6,s94 

9,280 

Tara tnira 

4,973 

3.727 

Hemp 

3,7S3 

4,123 

Other crops 

6,466 

3,334 


* The latter is the principal fonT of the people during the six hot months ; 
jon'dr aud bdjra being kept fur tlie winter. 

t Bdjra does not erow well if sown thick : wliile the crop is not at all injured 
by being mixed with the low growing moth, which also thrives the better fur the 
shade of the bdjra. 

J The latter, shaded by the etalks of the hdjra, te<|uires little moisture, and 
even in a drought is sure to yield. 
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head has already been noticed al paije .Hl>. The total con- 
, sumption of food-nraiu' hy the pojinlation of tho district, as 
estimated in IttTd fur tiie purposes of the Famine Rejiort, is shown 
in maunds below. 


GraiU. 

ApT'CU tarr-st?. 

Xou-agriculturists. 

Total. 

Whciit 

V-'2 

6,ig 471 

In, 3', 120 

luf-'.ior grams 


7,64,Si>0 

23,10.879 

Pulses 


2,5‘',K79 

7,83,759 

Tntal . 

.•H.ll.CSiJ 

15,2.'!, 7uiJ 

46,39,758 


■ The figures are ba-ed upon an (stiinatedjiopulation of .349. ’25.3 
souls. On tlie otlier h.aud, the a'.er.ige con^iiniption per head 
i.s believed to have been over-e-rimated. A rou'fh estimate of the 
total produetion. exports aiid imperis of food-grains was also 
framed at the >ame time : and it was -tated ([.age 152. Famine 
Report) that only oni'-tifrh of th.e food-g ruins jiroduced in the 
district were eonsuineil on the spot, the remainder, aggregating 
some (io l.ikhs of inauiiils, being exported in the absence of anv 
special demand in other f(uartor.s — to Knrraohi, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 

There are no forest.s in tho Ferozepore district, nor is 
any portion of the area under the nianagi-ment cf the Forest 
llepartm"ut. 

Ttdjle Xo. XXI [. .shows the number of live-stock in the 
cli-jtrict as returned for the Ad.'nini^rration Report. The breed 
of cattle along rim river Ijank and in the hhet generally is- 
inferior : but that in tho high huals of the district is very 
fine. Carts drawn by oxen and buffaloes are generally used 
for trans]iort, and the manufa<-ture of strong irori-rivetted 
comitry-cart< is a flouri.shing industry in the city of Ferozepore. 
In the sandier portion.s of the di-rriet camels m-p much ttsed for 
burden. Tho camels bred in the ihsrriet are giuid. the average price 
for a riding camel being alji.)ut R-. 12ii; that of camels for burden 
varies considerabiv, according to their size and power. Donkevs 
are used for burden to a considerable extent in the villages, but 
are of very small size. Mules are searcelv known. There are 
two di.stinct varieties of horses lired in the district, the one small 
but very wiry, bred principally by the Dogars of the bhet ; the 
latter bred inland, of eoiisiderable size, mares being occasionally 
found of 15-2 in height. Encouragement is being given to breed- 
ing iiy the annual lioise anrl cattle fair at Muktsar ; but the want 
is felt of the establishment of a stud at Ferozepore, so as ta 
intro<luce 'ome good blood into the district. Here, as elsewhere-, 
difiicultv ari'O' from the ]X)verty of the bree<ler.s, who are unable 
to hoar the expense of rearing the colts well. Goats and 
sheep are reared in considerable number in the interior of the 
district, where pa~tnr<' abounds, and it is not profitable to bring 
the land under the ])lough. The sheep are kept principally for 
their wool, the goats for their milk ; for the aoimals themselves 
there is no ready market. 
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Strange as it may appear, Mnktsar was once rather a good 
place for cattle. If not within the celebrated Lackv jungle, it 
must have been very near it, if the military “ Memoir of (icorge 
Thomas ” (page 132) e;in be relied on. But it probably cannot. 
Before the introduction of Engli-h rule, the jungles of IMuktsar 
were extensive, and the people dejiended more on cattle-kei'ping 
than on agriculture. iNow tl'.e land has been cleared of trees, 
and the profits of culti\ ation have caused i\w samin'id/'s to give 
up their pastoral habits. A .series of had years has ext'rted an 
influence in the same direction ; as the peo[)le :irc obliged, as a 
matter of cour.se, to send their cattle to the river tracts or into 
Bahawalpur or Bikaner, in setirch cf food. However, oven "now 
the people have enough cattle to supply themselve.s with plougdi 
bullocks, and can even occasionally di-pose of some animals, 
besides procuring ght tmd butter-milk for themsches. Many 
villages keep a few oanicls, but only for carriage ; a.s it is con- 
sidered disgraceful to plough with theisi. t^hec]i are fairly 
numerous. They arc sliorn twice a year, in Astc and Chetar. 
The average weight of a tieecp i- al)ouc 14 chittahs. After sup- 
plying local want,s, aijotit .i'OO imtuti'is of wool remain available 
for export. The cattle to the .south of the Dunda seem .superior 
to those to the north of it. The average price of stock may b« 
taken as follows : — 
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Cow 

Female buffalo . . 
Cnmel 

Goat 


E3. 


2.5 

DO 

80 

3 


Pnocp 
B.illo'k .. 
Male buffalo 


Ks. 2 

„ 50 

,, 10 


Horse-breeding operations were fir«t systematically commenced 

in the district in Fctinnu’v 1882, 
when 6 hor-c- and 4 <! 0 ]ikcv 3 were 
d:.'tributcd by tlio Horse-breeding 
Departm. nt as .-hown in rlie margin. 
At the pre.sent time there are 7 
horses and 4 donkeys located as 
lu'low with particulars as to 
breed, k.c. 


Tah&il. 

Hor.'es ' Ib-nlceys 

Z’Ta 

Ferozepor© 

Total 

5 i 2 

I ! 1 

6 I 4 


GoTemment 
breeding operation*, 
and horse and 
cattle fairs. 



JFerozepore. 


M'oga 

' 

1 

; Mttkitar. 

Total. 


No. 

Breed. 

Xo, 

Breed. i!No 
ji 

Breed, 

1 1 

No 1 Breed. | 


Horses 

1 

Engilish 

r ' 

<2 T. B. 

1 1 Aral> 

} 

Arab 

-j 

1 1 T. B. 1 

7 

Donkeys 

1 

Arab 


Do. 

i 1 

Do. 

1 ! Arab j 

4 


The department of horse-hrcnling operations has branded 
4411 mares for hor.se breeding. Marcs are n.ot hrandetl for mule 
breeding, as all tmder--izcd marcs mav be served bv donkev .stallions. 

An important cattle fair, established in 18i58. u-cd'to he held 
annually at Muktsar on the occasion of the great Sikh fe.-tival in 
the month of January. At this fair prizes were distributed for 
sheep and horned cattle, and until 1874 were offered also for 
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horses. As a cattle fair, the institution was most successful, and 
year l)y year increased in importance. Many of the cattle 
exhibited were of A'ery good (juaiity, and the prizes attracted 
exhibitors from a distance, whereby new blood was constantly 
imported into the district. For lior.-es also, as long as prizes were 
given, the fair promised well. IMany horses of excellent quality 
were shown, both from this and the neighbouring districts, and on 
more than one occasion con-^iderable jiurchases for Light Cavalry 
remounts were made. On the last occasion of the fair, however 
(in 1^75), the show of horses was disappointing, both as regards 
number and quality, while the prices asked for horses suitable for 
military jiurposes were excessive. The principal reason for this 
falling off was undoubtedly the discontinuance of the Government 
})rizes, to which the breeders are said to have attached more 
importance than was due to their intrinsic value. The breeders 
also complained that they could command better prices in the down 
country markets — an .advantage which, in the absence of the local 
inducement afforded by the prizes, they did not care to forego. 
Tlie prizes for horses were, therefore, discontinued ; but the cattle 
fair continued to be held at Muktsar till 1882, when it was 
abandoned in favour of the fair at J.alalabad in the Mamdot 
Estate. 


The Xawab of Mamdot held his horse and cattle fair at 
Jalalab.ad for the first time in January 
1882, and the prizes given by him are 
shown in the margin. Prizes were also 
given to owners of cattle, and, as the 
fair was a success, a horse show was 
established at Jalalabad in 1883, at 
a distance of about 18 miles from 
Muktsar, the time for which was fixed to follow the Muktsar 
fair by a few days. Jalalabad is a new town in the Mamdot State. 
The department of horse-breeding operations has h.ad the gene- 
ral management of these fairs hitherto held at Jalalabad. The 
following are the rules, together with the scale of prizes offered in 
1883 (vide ‘‘ Punjab Gazette,’’ Part IIL, dated 28th September 
1882, pages 702 and 7U3). The Government grant Rs. 350 for 
])rizes in 1883 was suppleinenti-d by a similar amount given by the 
Nawab of Mamdot, and in 1881 the N.awab awarded prizes of 
value equ.al to the Government grant of Rs. 500. The number of 
exhibits in 1883 was 372, of which 18 were sold. Remount 
officers secured only one gelding. In 1884, the number of 
exhibits was 3'Jl, of which 84 were sold, inclusive of nine animals 
bought by remount officers as follows : — 

For thp Hapur vonqg stock ... ... ... ... 6 

Native Cavalry ... ... ... 3 

The Government system has not been established sufficiently 
long for much progress to have been made by breeders in raising 
their young stock on sound principles. Salutris have not yet been 
appointed, and consequently, no colts have been gelt by this agency. 


To 9 

Mares 

.. Ill 

t> ^ 

Hor-*es 

93 

» 6 

OeldiLgs .. 

61 

t. 1 

Mule 

4 


Total 

269 
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The produce of Government .‘‘tallions are too younnr to have Chapter IV B. 

been taken out of the district bv dealer.^. Tlie .--ixteen bulls _ 

that Avere f-ent from His.^ar to this ji>triet for breeding purposes, 

from lb 7-1 to IbbO, have been thus distributed : — Commerce, and 


T.xhsil 

Ferozepore ... ... ... 

... 5 

Communications. 

Do. 

Mouti 

... 4 


Do. 

Zira 

... 3 

Governmenf 

Dn. 

iluktfiar . . .. ... ... ... ... ... 

... 4 

bree liuir (tpeiMtion*| 
and li'ir"'" arid 

vliich 

one died at Sloga and one at Muktsar, 

and 14 

are cattle fairej. 


now living. 


The number of their produce reported to date i' a.s follows ; — 


Locality. 

1 iirtle. 

Female. 

. 

Total. 

Ferozepore 

MO 

SC'"* 

-{'tO 

Moga 

M 

27 

71 

ZU'H ... ... 

7H 


133 

Muktsar 

fe5 

sr 

U2 

Total 

347 

208 

745 


(Six rams were obtaine 1 from Hi-'sar for breeding purposes from 
the year, 1374 to 1830, but they have all died. 


SECTION B.-OCOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, COMMERCE, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXI [I. show.s the principal occupation? followed Ocoiipation? of the 
bv mah of over 15 year.? of age as returned at the census of 
1881. But the figure? are porhatr? the least satisfactory of 
alt the census statistics, for reasons explained fully in the 
Census lleport ; and they inu.'t be taken subject to limitations 
which are given in >ome detail in Fart II., Cliajk " VTII., of the 
same report. The figures in Table No. XXlII. refer only 

to the population of 15 years 
of .age and over. The figures 
in the margin show the distri- 
bution of the whole population 
into agricnltnral anil non-agri- 
cultural, oalcnlatcd on tho 
U'-iumptiou that the number of 
women and children dependent upon each male of over 15 years of 
age is the same, whatever hi? occupation. These figures, however, 
include as agricultural only .such part of the population ns arc agri- 
culturists pure and simple': and exclude not only the cou.sidoruble 
number tvho combine agriculture with other occupations, but also 
the ranch larger number who depend in great measure for their 
livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. More detailed 
figures for the occupations of both males and females will be found 
nTpages 115 to 12.3 of Table No. XIIA. and in Table No. XI IB. 
of the Cknsn.s Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, 
however, are cxceeciingiv incomplete. 

L 


Population. 

1 Towns. 

i 

Villages. 

.^srricnltural ... 

. ; 12,165 

356, »3 

No..-agricUituia,l 

. 1 53,8t5 

22“,2'''» 

Total 

.. j Cfi.uiO 

5'<4,}79 
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Chapter 17, B* Table Xo. XXIV. gives stafistics of tlie manufactures of 
_ I. tlie district as they stood in 18H1-82. The mamit'acturos of the 

Industries ' district are of tlte humblest kind, and are contincd entirely to 
Commerce, and the supply of local wants. Coarse cloths and blankets are woven 
Communications- in the villages from home-grown cotton and wool, the produce of 
. , . , , ■ t’r.e village flocks. The cloth is of two kind< — -the coarser, called 
and'mSiufactSreT^ khddar, and the finer, which is worn by villagers of the better 
class, khes. The latter is douljle threaded, and when ornaniented 
bv the insertion of madder-dyed threads in web, i.s known as 
dabba khcs. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district : — 

“ Ferozepore 13 not noted as the seat of any artistic industry. The 
usual cotton weaving is, perhaps, more extensively wrought here than in 
some other districts ; and as it is a place of considerable trade in com, 
&c., more country carts are made than elsewhere. Lac turnery is practised 
in most parts of tlie Punjab : but a workman of Ferozepore has almost 
raised it to the dignity of a line art by his skill in pattern scratching. 
He uses the wood of the fdrash for his wares, and not, as elsewhere, the 
shisham or the poplar. Tins wo”.l, though u.sed in Sindh, where wood of 
any kind is scarce, is seldom touched by t!ie Punjab workman. It is soft, 
colourless, non-resinous and not liable to be attacked by insects. It is 
curious that Surdj-ud-din has no rival at Ferozepore. His work has been 
sent to various exhibitions, and is the best of its kind in the province. 
But it is altogether so e.xceptional that it is scarcely fair to credit Feroze- 
pore with lac turnery as a local industry. A certificate and a medal were 
awarded to him at the Ualoutta International Exhibition of 1383-84.” 

Course and nature The chief articles of trade in this district are avheat and 
oftr.ade, other grains — i.e., gram, wi'.eat, barley, moth, jozvdr, 

maize, and mash grain. In .addition, the following are also 
articles of trade : — Cotton, raw and cleaned, '■'ottoii seed, oil 
seed, and oil. Recently the system of producing khand, 

and shakkar from ponda sugar-cane has been introduced to 
a small degree. The shopkeepers store up grain, chiefly gram 
and wheat, ■umotimes for year.s. The sam'tnddrs of the di.s- 
trict, with the exception of those of the hi tar or low-lying 
lands, trade in grain, and export it to Ludhiana, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Fazilka, Jalandhar, and Hoshiarpur. In return, they 
bring from Amritsar, salt, rice and 7tiajith; from Jalandhar, 
Hoshiarpur, and Ludhiana, gar and sugar of every kind ; and 
from Fazilka, barilla. 

The trade is carried on chiefly by means of donkeys and 
carts, and to a small extent by camels, bullocks and mules. 
The zaminddrs employ their carts and camels, and the kumhdrs 
donkeys, oxen and nudes. TVhen there is heavy demand for 
conveyance, cart.s are supplied by the inangha portion of the Ivasur 
tahsil and its neighbourhood. The village banids, who have 
small means, keep ponies for the purpose of conveyance ; but 
this is not the case in large towns. 

Besides Ferozepore citv, thei'o are the following towns 
where trade i.s carried on to some extent : — Dharmkot, Zira, 
Kot Isa Khan, Muktsar, Jalalabad, Moga, Mudki, Maindot. 
In all these towns there are Municipalities, w'ith the 
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exception of Jlamdot, Jalalabad, and Kot I<:i Khan. The tdilef 
mart, however, is Ferozepore citv itself. In all i\Inniei[)alities, 
octroi is levied. The fullovvine; are the chief imports : — From 
Hoshiarpur and Jalandhar, "ur, snoar of every sort, mattino, 
safflower, and flax ; from Fatiala, cotton and sesamnm ; from 
Karachi and Bombav, iron, copper, zinc, and lead ; from 
Calcutta and ]5omliav, cloth (of European mannfactui’e) and 
gimnv ha^s ; from T3.diawal)inr and Fazilka, barilla : from 
Midtan, Jiudhiana, ami Patiala, indie'o ; from His-ar, sal- 
ammoniac ; from the North-We-tern Provinces, toltacco : from 
the hill ilist riots, wood ; fron\ Khorasan. magenta and fruit.s ; 
from Lahore and Amritsar, .'alt, rii-e and spices. The opening 
of the railway has verv mmdi diminisheil the river trade. 
Nothing is now sent to Sid<kur by rivi'r. < 'harcoal is sometimes 
sent to Bahawalpiir bv river, but only to a small extent. The 
fare of a boat to Bahawalpiir is three annas a m.innd. l)('odar, 
pine, bamboo, ;md other kinds of wooil, are brought in 
by river. 


In 1882, the following 
Ferozepore city : — 


wore the imports and exports for 
Imports. 

Rs 


Aiticlp:* that have pni'I orfoi. Viilue 
Aril' Ics tuat are exempt from octroi 


04»t 


Tut.a . . 30.‘J7..')10 

Exp-'irt ... ... 1!. '.7,020 

The table on the next page, compiled from figures supplied 
bv the Deputy Commissioner, 'hows the trade in the jiriucipal 
staples in 1882-t'd. 


TableNo. XXVr. gives the retail prices of commodities 

for the last twenfv vixirs. The wages of labour .are shown in 
Table Xo. XXVll., and rent-ratC' in T’able Xo. XXL : but both 
sets of figures are proliably of doubtful value. 


The figures of Table Xo. 


i 

I Period. j ftale Mortgagee 

; to lSr:D74 ! 1"-1 {=-15 

; 1M7J-75 to isrr.rM . . U-Dt ii-ii 

, 187 JS 79 to .. • l.t.i;; 


xxxri. give the average values of 
, laud, ill rupees, per acre, as shown 
j in the margin, for s.alc ;ind mort- 
! gage ; liut the ipialiry of land 
’ varies so enorinoU'lv. and the 
1 value returned is so often ticti- 
. tiou.s, that but little reliance euu 


bo placed upon the figures. 

Prices in F erozepore have not risen so much as in other parts of 
the province. This is due partly to the great extension of cultiva- 
tion that has been going on for thirty years; partly to the low value 
of the staple crops, rendering the cost of carriage a formidable 
ohjeetion to export : and ]tartly to the system of einigrutimi in 
bad vears, which, by diminishing the demand for food, tends to 
keep prices down. The changi" in the price of harlev, wheat, ami 
gram, bajra. joioar. and moth during six period.s from 1811-1871 
iu the Muktsar tahsil are shown on page 77. 

l2 


Chapter IV, B. 
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Communications. 
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of trade. 


Prlrt?'*. wag-es. 
rcut-raies, inieiest. 
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Act^age price^ fier rupee of 


Period. 

Burley. 

Wheat. 

Cram. 

Bajra. 

Juwar. 

Moth. 




C’ 

51 

C. 

51. » 

C 

M 

p 

C. 

51. S. 

c. 

51. 


C. 

1S41-1S18 

1 

aj 

13 

0 37 

0 

I 3') 

i> 

1 

3 

IM 

1 15 

3 

1 

7 

3 

184G-185I) 

1 

u 

0 

1) 2^ 

0 

0 31 

G 

1 

0 

e 

tt 37 

U 

1 

1 

3 



u 

10 

1 v* 

u 

1 27 

0 

I 

3 j 

6 

2 ff 

6 

1 

.31 

0 

ic-n 

2 

iff 

13 

1 9 

H 

2 n 

3 

j 

5 

(1 

2 IS 

3 

2 

25 

c 

l&Gl-l.'-CS 

1 

20 


0 3S 

!•> 

1 12 

3 

1) 

3t; 

l<t 

1 11 

0 

1 

ti 

23 

l^DD-ibT 1 

1 

11 


U 29 

,*) 

U 3S 

U 

0 

29 

3 

e 

11 

u 

So 

10 

ISIl-l^^l (I'i vo’r-S 

1 

27 

ft 

0 35 

o 

i 15 

hi 

1 

13 

<i i 

1 

' 

14 

1 

1.3 


l?5G-lcri (Id ^ eai.s) 

1 

as 


0 37 


1 21 

8 

1 

8 

‘=i 

1 20 

12 

1 

18 

14 


Tlie iltioiule 18.t1-1860 .s1io\v.< a reinarkal)ly low raiiopof pricf.s, 
due in a considerable measure to uiiconimonlv good liarvC'ts. 
The'C price- are not tlie bazar prices, but tho,<e tixed 1)\' the 
banias twice a year ou the 1st of Jeth and the 1st of Katik ; and 
according to which their transactions with the zannndars are 
conducted. 


The inea-ure for land in use in this di-triet is the ghomao of 
the Bari Doab ==: -J acre. The unit is tho Karnm, for which, 
under ilr. Hraiulretir.s orders, a ti.xcd value of h feet 1 inch was 
adopted at the time of the iSettlcincnt. The scale is — 

1 kiiram ... . . ... = 1 fiirsdi. 

... ... ... = I iiunla, 

20 iNarlii.i ... ... ... s= 1 kundL 

4 liUiKilg ... ... .. s= 1 hhjha. 

2 highiii ... ... ... = 1 ghvmdo. 

There are 221 ghumaos in 100 acres. The value of the 
karam (=d cubits) was formerly fixed arbitrarilv for almost 
every village from tho mea-uremeut of the arm, from the elbow to 
the tip of the lingers, of some jiroiuinent nieinlier of the communitv. 
In Sikh times the mea-urements of the field- for the yearly assess- 
ments were made bv theasse-sor riding round the field-, counting 
his hor-c - pace- ; and it is said that he roile a -mail or large hor-e, 
according a- ho wa- well or ill-di-po-ed to the villager-. In tho 
Mamdot-Iluktsar settlement a somewhat different measure was 
adopted thus ; — 


I knndl — 20 marhist— 4".n00 foot 
\ tjhxnndo ~ S handlg =: liGO.UOO vj. fee 

li per cent, larger than that of 


] 1 - 0 } m = .1 ... ... ?q. fpot 

1 ma-rh = 3 hirvu 59=225 sq feet 

Then tho o-hitmdo was some 3’- 
Mr. Braiidreth"-. 

Tho scale of weights and measures in u-o among the agri- 
cultural population of the <li'trict is different only in it- -ubordinate 
denomination- from those of ths imperial standard. The follow- 
ing is the scale : — 


4 oraiii- of mu-tanl 
8 cT.'ii'is uf rice ... 

5 raihg 

12 m.Uh 

2 /ti/tt? 

IG 


1 crain of rice, 
1 rottd 
1 mtUh. 

1 tout. 

1 gar mi. 

1 ser. 


nd t herealtcr the imperial .-calc, with several compendious names 
or intermediate weights — eg., dkaiseri for 2^ sCrs. 


Chapter IV, B, 

Occupations, 
Industries, 
Commerce, and 
Communications, 

Prices. wncTL-.-i. 
rent-rate:?, Interest, 


Weisrlit*' and 
mcasiiK^i : 

Land measure. 


Weights. 
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Traders dealing ■with the outride world, and in large villacres 
like IMamdot, use the Government ser in their transaction^. But 
among the people, mea.sure3 of cai)acity and not of weight are 
coininonly employed. The.se niea^nre.s are the pare pi ami topn. 
Four paropis make one topu ; four topas one piii. four pais ono 
man. Two topas are in use ; the Dogar’s topa, which contains 
from of to dveVv ofwheat ; and the Wattu's topa which contains 
only o sens of wheat. 


Communications. Xho figures in the margin show the communication' 

district a.s returned 


Commun cation. 


of the 
in ijuiii- 

qucnnial Table I. of the 
Ailministratiou Report for 

lf<78-7D while Table XLV. 
shows the distances from jilaco 
to place as anthoritativelv' fixed 
for the purpose of calculating 
travelling allowance. Table No. XIX. gives the area taken up by 
Government for communications in the district. 


, N’avigable river 
Itailway under construcuo 
i Metalled road 
j f-'iim.'taU3d road 


87 

A'./. 

t>l 

103 


Bivers. The Sutlej is the only river navigable for country craft 

throughout its course within the district, but through traffic 
between Karachi and Feroze|)ore is confined to the portion below 
the brldge-of-boats near Ferozepore. The principal traffic on thi.s 
river, as stared in the Punjali Famine Report (1^711), is shown in 
Table Xo. XXV. The mooring |)lac(>' ami ferries ami the distance.s 
between them are shown below, following the downward coursa 
of the river. 


The river Bias joins the Sntb'j. opposite to the Harriki 
Ferry, on the northern border of the district. 


1 

1 River 

! 

Stations {or Xames of Femes). 

Ib'sranre 
m mile.i. 

Remarks, 



ICawan 

.. 




M-imi 

a 

Ferrv. 



Audiisi.. .. .. .. .. 

7 

Ditto. 



Htirriki 

6 

Ditto. At this point the Biasjoim 



Hamidwala •• 

3 

the Sutlej* 



Talli 

8 


■ 


Nasiar .. 

8 


1 1 

Fernzi’pora 

S 



Kandpke 

3 


! 3q I 

Mamdot 

7 


1 

Mnttar 

6 


1 I 

Huhadurke 

6 


1 

Punjjraraiii 

5 


1 

Maa’izheke 




.Todha 

7 





3 



Eailwavs. The road for the Riwari — Ferozepore fSt.ate) Railway, which 

will run through the di-strict, is still under construction. 
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The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
together with the halting-place.s on them and the conveniences for 
travellers to be found at each : — 


1 

1 Route. 

1 Halting-place. 

Is 

1 Remarks. 

.4 

LuiUiiai.a, .. 
GraiKi 'frunk 1 
Road [ 

, Ghul 

Dngru .. 'n'l 

iioga “if 

Mehna ; 

1 ! 

13 

14 

8 

6 

' 1 

Encampmg-ground, police station, and stJgmg 
bungalow attiched to fuikka rurni 
Encamping-ground, staging bungalow, police i 
station, and road bungalow. 1 

Sarai, police bungalow, tahsil, police } 
station. 

tncainping-ground, pakka sarai, and stag* 1 
iiig bung.ilow attached. | 

( Ferozepore to f 
■ Faridkot 1 

) 

' 1 

Sainyanwala , 11 

i ' 

1 1 

encampmg-grouud. This pali-a road ends at j 
Fandkot. j 

1 

i Lahore to C 
j Ferozepore (. 

\ g : Metalled Ferozepore to biidge'Of.boat9, and on 1 

" [ , to Ganda Singhwala >n the Lahore di-strict. 1 

! 1 

1 r NiaKilIa .. .. j 12 rnmetalled, oncamping'ground,paU'a »arat,and 

1 FeroyenoTfl ! • buugalow. 

1 tn wfillr " Mohanka .. 12 ^ Do. do. do. 

1 *0 Hissar | .. 7 Po, do. do. 

j Baggeke .. 6 Do. do. do. 1 

01 i road from ( 
Karnal to ^ 
Ferozepore C 

1 

: 1 
Mudki 

Bhagaruraoa .. 

! 

18 

“ i 

1. 

rmnctallpd. encampmg-ground, pakka sarai, 
and staging bungalow. 1 

Do, do. do. 

t 


J-' Kalghari 

_ j 

10 

District encamping-gronTid and a amaU 

1 

Old road. | 

1 ' 1 
li' 

u 

bungalow, belonging to the dihtr’ ct inundation 
canals. 

Di'triit encamping-ground, sarai. and staging 

to Ludhiaaa j ^ot Isa Khan 

Ml 

9 

bungalow, talisil and police buildings. 

District encamping giound, pakka sarat, and 

Dharm Kot .. 

i 

6 

a staging bungalow. 

Do. do. do. 
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l?oad'=i. re«t-liou3es, 
and encampiug- 
gruuuOds, 


Ferozeporetof; | 

\ llakhu .. li; 12 


D'strict encamping. ground, jtakka #arai, and 
staging bungalow. 

Do. do. do. 


There are also iininetalled roads from Ferozepore to Mnkts.ar, 
3.0 miles; Fcrozeporo to Jalalabad, 35 miles; Loharato Harriki, 23 
miles, on which there are no fixed htdting-pluccs. The only tfi'i.k 
bungalow at the Ferozepore Cantonment is completely furnished 
and provided with servants. The staging bungalows at Glml, 
Dugrti, and Mehna, have furniture, crockery, and cooking ntensils, 
and a servant. Other staging bungalows, with sarais on uumetallcd 
roads, have furniture, &c., as above, but no servant. 

A horse-t/fl.^ and bullock train ply along the Grand Trunk 
Road from Ferozepore to Ludhiana, and from Ferozepore to the 
Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway Station at Uanda Singh on tha 
right bank of the Sutlej. 
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I’u&t offices. 


Telegraph stations. 
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Bc'i'lo^ the licad office in tlie cantonment of Ferozepore, tliere 
are iinj)erial jio't office-; at Fero/.epore City, Bai;lia])nrana, Dharm- 
kot, Ghul, .Jalahibatl, Maklin, Jlainiiot, JMoga, jMnkt.-iar, xSatliana, 
Xihal Sinohwfilla, and Zira, and a dCti'icf j)0't oitici' at Kot 
Bhai. Tliev are all ino?iev order an<l ^aviny-; hank po^t office-;. 
TIk' Fero/.epore po-t office i-; tlic di-biir.'-ine office for Fazllka in 
the Sir-a di'trict, Jajxraon in the Ludhiana di'trict, and Kasur 
in the Izdiore di-trict. 

There is a second-(da'-s imperial teleeraph .-tation in the can- 
tonnu-nt. TIk' line connects Ferozepore with Ludhiana, and by 
this means with the general imperial leic.niph 'y.stem. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

Tlio Ferozepore district is nndcr tlie control of the Coin- 
niissioncr of Lahore, who is assisted hy an additional ( 'onunis-ioner, 
both of whom arc stationed at Lahonn The ordinary head- 
quarters staff of the district consLts of a Deputy {'onnnissioiier, a 
Judicial Assistant, and two Extra-A-sj-taut (’onnnissioners, and 
another in special charge of the inundation canals of this district. 
Each tahsil is in charge of a tahsildar assisted bv a naib. 

The vill;i;re revenue staff is shown 
in the margin. There are threo 
miinsiffs in the district who 
have jurisdiction within the three 
tah-sils — namely, Ferozepore, 
Slojra, and Zira : there is no tmin- 
siff at Muktsar. 

The Police force is controlled by 
a District Superin- 
tendent and oneassis- 
tant. The strength of 
the force, as given in 
Table 1. of the Police 
Report for i, 

.'^hown in the margin. 
In addition to this 
i'oree, 7P() \il!j<,(. 

watchmen are cnler- 
tlie retenuo of the 
h harve-t. 


Tahail. 

Qnnvn- 

Patwaris | 

qo^s niKl 

1 an ■ i 


nu^ht. 

j assitttuut.s 

Ferozepore . 

2 

•4fi 

Mot'a 


I<iS 

Muktsar 


5t 

Zita •• 

• 

ey 


Class of Polico. 

1 1 Ih.- .bni-oa, 

Tofn.l I 

j bU-cnglh. 1 
: ' 

D’*.trict (lmp<='na1) . 

' SOS \ f2 ! c,.', 

Cantonnient .. 

' r.q ' . • y, 

Municipal 

73 j .. ! 7^ 

Ferry 

I 1 ® 

Tot 1 

I 

fijr) j i,‘* i y, 1 


tained, and some arc jiaiii by a cess on 
village, others receive pavinent in kind at ea 

The police stations and out])n~ts are di'triliuled .is hdlows ; 

Tahsil Ferozepore. — Police statimi-, Ferozepore citv, Ferozepore, 
Ghul and Nawa killa ; al-o F.'roze]ioiv ( 'antonment'. Tahsil 
Zira. — Police stations, Zira, ]'>harmkot, and Makhu ; outpost 

Slallanwala subordinate to Zira police station. Tahsil Mo^n. 

Police stations. Moga. B,agha].urana,MhaI-.>ingli'i\ala. .andNathan.a. 
Tahsil Mukisar. — Pol iee station'., Mukt 'ar, Kot niiai. .and .lah'd- 
abad ; abo the outpost of Mohank.' suboi.linate to .l.dalabail police 
station. Besides these, there are the foilcming ro.id pe-fs alone 
the Gran.l Trunk Road towaid.- Li'.lhi.-'tna for iii-ht patudlin-;— 
Mulwal, 3 feo'^ con'f.dd'', ; Pi ir.-in,., 

2 mounted const.abi,-' ; K diaw ili.i. f ...r t, , . ; ,, ..J 

constables : Tah'-.ainii. 2 moenp. d ■■n't. 'i. . ri, , f,,,. 


Chapter V- 

Admiuistratioa 

and 

Finance, 

Excnitivc and 
Judicial. 


Criminal, Police, 
and Oaulb, 



Chapter V. 

Administration 

and 

Finance. 

Criminal, Police, 
and UaoU. 


Revenue, Taxation, 
and Kegistration. 
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constables ; Jogewala, 3 foot constables ; Dagrn, 1 mounted ser- 
geant and 2 mounted constables ; Gbal kalan, 3 foot constables ; 

Moga, 2 mounted constables ; Bugipura, 3 foot constaldes ; Melina, 

2 mounted constables ; and Killi, 3 foot constables. Kill! is 46 
miles from Ferozepore. 

There is a cattle pound .at each police station and outposts ; 
also at Butar and Sultan Khanwala. WliereThere are Honorary 
Magistrates, the cantonment cattle pound is under the manage- 
ment of the bazar sergeant. The district lies within the Amballa j 

police circle, under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General j 

of Police at Amb.illa. i 

Table Xo. XLI. gives statistics of police inquiries for the 
years 1878 to 1882 inclusive. The Bauriahs are proclaimed Tinder 
the Criminal Tribes Act, and the number on the register in 1882 
was 1,051 adult males. During 1882, 27 Bauriahs were convicted 
of criminal offences — viz.^ 4 for burglary, 3 for possessing stolen 
property, and 20 for petty thefts. The Bauriahs of this district > 

aro not adcKcted to the systematic commission of non-bailable j 

offences. They have taken to agriculture, and are mostly found j 

in the police stations of Muktsar, Jalalabad, and Moga. The | 

district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 432 ' 

prisoners. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 f 

years so far as tiiey are made by the Financial Commissioner, i 

are shown in Table No, XXVIIl. ; w’hile Tables Nos. XXIX., 

XXXV., XXXIV. and XXXHI. give further details for land 
revcmie, excise, license tax, and stan.ps respectively. Table No. i 

XXXIII.C. shows the numljer and .sitnation of registration i 

offices. The central distilleries for the manufacture of oountry 
liquor are situated at Ferozepore, Moga, and Muktsar. The cul- 
tivation of poppy is allowed in this district. Land revenue is 
Siqiarately noticeu below. ! 

Table No. XXXVI. gives the income and expenditure from i 

di'trict funds, which are controlled bv a committee consisting 1 

of 28 members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from .among 1 

the leading men of the variou-. tah^lL, and of the Civil Surgeon j 

and the District Sn|K‘rintendent of Police, the Judicial Assistant j 

anil the Extra-Assistant I'ommissioncrs as cx-officio members, 
and the Deputy Commissioner as president. Table No, XLV. 
gives statistics for municipal taxation, while the municipalities 
themselves are noticed in Chapter YI. The income from 
jirovincial property’s for the last five years is shown in the 
following stak'jnent : — 
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The ferries, bungalows, and encamping ground.s have already Chapter V. 
been noticed at pages 711,80, and the catt!e-poiind“ at jiage 82. The * j . . • 

only naziil properties consist of 14 shops attached to the serai 
at Moga, a house for the tahsildar at the same place, and a Finance, 
.small stable, in front of the tahsil at Zira. A rent of Its. 110 
per annum is derived from the shops. Figures for other 

(iovernment estates are given in Table 2no. XVII. ami thev and ra i 

their proceeds ;u‘e noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, 
in which the land-revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

Table Xo. XXXVll. gives figure.s for th& Government and Eilucatiun. 
aided, middle, and iirimtu'y schools of the district. There is- no 
high .school in the district ; there are six mi;ldle schools for bovs — 
one in the city of i'erozepore, and one in the cantonment 
saddr bazar both Anglo-vernacular ; four vernacular mitkllo 
schools at Moga, Butar, Zira, and Dharmkot. The primary 
schools- for boys are situated at Khai, Mhighewala, Alfaki, 

Zakkhoke, Sultam Khauwala, Glialkhurd, Moodkec, Battakhera, 

Mamdot, and Pheru tShahr in the Ferozepore tah<il : at Xathana, 

Kaliyan, Mahraj, Sangat]mr, Zanda, Baghapnraiia. Rania, Badhni, 

Uaodhar, Ohurchak, Gholia kalan, Kokri, Lopon, Saliluia, 

Daulatpiir, Daroli, (.'handnaya, and Ghal Khan in the Moga 
tahsil ; at Jalalabad, Kishnpur, Sherpur, Kot Sadr Khan, Kot 
IsEB Khan, Makhu, Fatoltgarh, Khosa, Randhir Singh, Bharana, 

Talwandi, Mallanwala ami Bhhidar kalan in the Zira tahsil : and 
at Harike, Mukt.sar, Sohitowala, Kanyanwali, Jalalabad, and Gurii 
Har Sahai in the Mukt.sar tahsil. Besides these, there are girls’ pri- 
mai’v .schools — two in the city of Ferozepore, one at Zira, one- at 
Dkirmkot, and one at Muktsir, and an aided one in the canton- 
ment. At Jalalabad, in the Mukt.sar bdcsil, there is a Hindi 
school attached to the judmary school. Among the indigeixms 
schools those situated at Jalalabad, Kot Bhai, and Ferozepore 
deserve special notice. The number of boys attending the schools 
under the management of the Deputy Gommissioiior amounts 
to 2,8 7t), with an average daily .attendance of about 2,2.37.. 

Tlie indigenous schools above mentioned are siqiported: by' 

Toluntary contribution, the fees being very small ; and the boys 
who attend the iniligcnous schools are chiefly sons of cultivators. 

This school was founded in A.D. It was at fijst a Ttie district sebool- 

Htndi school, but gradually Persian was introduced, and in 1875 
it became a Go\ eminent Anglo-verivicula.r middle .sehool. It is 
situated outside the Dehli gate of the city of Fcrozc[)ore. The 
school-house consi-tsof two largo rooms separated hv a passage. It 
has a verandah and a small garden. The roonif on tlu‘ city side is 
devoted to the middle mill upper priirnwy departments, and the 
other to the lower primary. Close to the school is a erieket- 
ground bought by the mnnicipality. There are, besides, a city' 
liranch school in a pmblie building, and a Hindi branch in a rented 
house. According to tlie new system, education is imparted up to 
the standard of the middle school examination. There ari'tw.) d.spurt- 
ment-S in this school — middle and primary . the latter being again 
subdivided into ii^iper and lower jirhuary. The school is mauaged 
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by a head master and three as.sistants, who are paid from pro- 
vincial funds, and fourteen other teachers attached to the primary 
department on the f;rant-in-aid system. 

The following comparative table shows the figures represent- 
ing (a) the amount of exjienditure ; {h) the number of pupils ; (c) 
results of examinations, during the last five official years, beginning 
from April 1871, and ending by olst March 1883 : — 
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Tliere is a civil hospital at Ferozepore, a second class dis- 
pensary at Zira, and a third-class at Muktsar. They are all under 
the general control of the civil surgeon, and in the immediate 
charge of an as.sistant surgeon and two hospital as.sistants. 
Besides the above-nientioned dispensaries, there is also a third- 
class dispensary at Jalalabad in Mamdot, which is wholly main- 
tained by the .Mamdot State. There is a lock hospital of the first 
class in cantonments, which was ojtened in liS()7. Table Xo. 
XXXVlir. shows the working of the district dispensaries for 
the last few j’ears. 

The date of the foundation of the Ferozepore Civil Hospital 
appears to be 1850. Formerly it was called a first class dispensary, 
but in the year 1881 it was raised from a first class dispensary to 
a Civil Hospital. It is situated about 112 yards south-east of the 
Dehli gate of the city. The building contains two large wards 
situated on cither .side of operating, examination, dispensing, waiting, 
and civil surgeon’s office rooms. The.se wards are for male in-door 
}>atients, one being reserved exclu-sively for Hindus and the other 
for Sluhammaduiis. There is a separate female ward close to the 
main building. A .small house for small-pox or cholera cases is 
situated at some distance from the dispeirsary compound. The 
civil hospital can afford accommodation for 52 beds inclusive 
of the building now occupied by the police hospital. It is 
in charge of an assistant surgeon permanently 
attached to the hospital, under the super- 
vision of the civil surgeon. The establishment 
con-ists of one compounder, one dresser, and 
menials. The number of major surgical oper.a- 
tions performed during the last five years 
is shown iu'the margin. 

St. Andrew’s Memorial (.'hurch contains sittings for 58fi 
persons, and is served by a chaplain on the Bengal establishment 
of the Church of England. There is no Itoman Catholic 
chapel ; but a building, cap.able of seating 174 persons, is 
rented for the purpose by Government. The services are 
conducted by a Roman (Mtholic chaplain. There is also a 
branch of the American Presbyterian Mission in the city. 
The minister officiates as chaplain to the Presbyterians among 
British troops, holding service for them in the prayer-room 
in cantonments. 

The construction of that portion of the Rewari-Ferozepore 
(State) Railway which is in the Ferozepore district, is under the 
charge of an Executive Engineer with a shiff of two assistants, 
the whole being under the control of a Superintending Engineer 
whose head-quarters are at Delhi. The Sirhind Canal is under 
the charge of the Executive Engineer (4th division), with head- 
quarters at Ferozepore. The head-quarters of the Sirhind Canal 
circle, under the Superintending Engineer, are at Umhalla. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Ganda-inghwala (including the bridge- 
of-boats in the cold weather and the ferry arrangement in the hot), 
to the 220th mile ou the Ludhiana road, is in immediate charge 


Year. 

Xo, of 
operfi- 
tioiis. 

1878 

49 

1879 

69 


70 

isai 

72 

1882 

88 
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of an Assistant Engineer of the Public Works Department, sub- 
ordinate to the E.Aecutive Engineer, Lahore Provincial Division, 
at Lahore, under the control of the .Superintending Engineer, 
1st circle, with head-quarters at Rawal Pindi. 

The military buildings, fort and arsenal, are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer, Multan Divi.'ion, Military M'orks, with head- 
quarters at Eerozepore, and the .Snperintending Engineer, .Sirhind 
and Lahore ( 'oniuiands, with head-quarters at Lahore. The tele- 
graph lines and offices of the district are controlled by the Assistant 
tSuperintendent at L inballa. The district post offices are under 
the j)ostn)aster at Eerozepore, who is in direct subordination 
to the Postmaster-General of the Punjab. The Executive Commis- 
sariat Officer is under the Deputy C’ommissary-General, upper 
circle, whose bead-quarters are at Itawal Pindi. 

The district of Eerozepore Iws but one military station in it — 
the cantonment of Eerozepore itself, situated about five miles east 
from the river .Sutlej and about two miles from the city of the .‘iame 
name, and 75 miles from Ludhiana. The ro.ads to Lahore, dis- 
tance 45 miles, and to Ludhiana, .and also to the State of Faridkot 
are metalled. The cantonment is well laid out and timbered. 
"Water is .supplied by wells at an average depth of 25 to 30 feet in 
cold and hot weather respectivt-Iy. The main feature of the 
station is the fort, which encloses the arsenal. Tliis important 
and vast establisiunent is the source from which all the military 
.•stores and material are supplied to the southern part of tlie 
Punjab and Derajat. Tlie garri.son of the fort consists of a 
detachment of British Infantry and a garrison battery with its 
proper armament of guns. The aintoinuent is situated on a 
Bat, sandy i)lain, with no elevated features to relieve the monotony 
of the view. 

The garrison consists of one Battery 


Station. 

•S j a? 

ifl 

tit - 
S ^ ^ 

1 

ybn-contmttioifcd Q^cfrt and ATrrt. | 

Royal 

Aitiilery. 

Bntisb 

lufantry. 

Native ' 
Ilifauti'y ' 

( 

8 

264 


i 

Ferozepore< 

24 

,, 



(. 

7 

" 

•* 

699 

Total 

39 

264 

900 

699 i 


of the garrison i.s at Lahore. 


Field Artillery, onn 
Regiment European 
Infantry, and or<e- 
Regiment Native 
Infantry. The nuiii- 
ber of troops can- 
toned at Eerozepore 
in the summer of 
1883 is shown in the 
margin. The divi- 
sional head-(piarters 


A large C'ommissiariat department is established here, and fs- 
the principal (fc/oV for the supply of gun and siege train bullocks 
for the Punjab. These fine animals are bred at the Government 
farm at and are drafted into the service at four years of a<re- 

There are about 1,000 bullocks kept up here at all seasons ready 
for immediate u<e, and about 150 camels. 

The district contains a large number of carts which are tised 
in the grain trade ; and camels in large numbers could ^ obtained 
at a few duvs’ notice. 
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The railway communication is still very deficient. The 
branch of the Scinde. Funjah, and Delhi Railway from Raiwind 
to Gunda^inghwala, lU miles from the cantonment, was o|iened 
on lath June. A line, metre gauge, i.s in course of construction 
between Riwari, on the Riwari istate Railway, through His'ar, 
Birsa, Faridkot, and Ferozejiore. There is no rail to Ludhiana 
direct. Within a radius of 20 mile.s are situated the famous 
battle-fields of the Sikh war. 

Table No. XXIX. gives figures for the principal items and 

totals of land 
revenue collec- 
tions since 
Ififiti-fiD. The 
r e 111 a i 11 i n g 
items for lt>8(i- 
8] and 1881- 

82 are shown in the margin. Table Xo. XXXL gives details of 
balances, remissions, and agricultural advances for the last fourteen 
years ; Table No. XXX. shows the amount of assigned land 
revenue ; while 'I'able No. XIV, gives the areas upon wliich the 
present land revenue of the district is as.ses.se<]. Further details as 
to the basis, incidence, and working of the current settlement will 
be found on the following images. 

In 1840. Captain Lawrence made, for the first time, a five years’ 
settlement of pargana Ferozepore consisting of 84 villages, the 
jama of which was fixed at Con pmy's rupees 19,000, inclnsive of 
inam lands. Tliis term expired in 1845 and Cajitain Xicholson 
tlien continued the settlement for one year longer at the same 
rate from 1845 to 184(5, and Mr. Daniell extended it 

for one year till the end of 1847 ; and Major F. Mackcson, the 
Commissioner and Superintendent, increased the amount of assess- 
ment by one-thiixl, or to twenty-five thousand rupees, at which rate 
it remained till the revised settlement by Mr. Bnindreth in 1855. 
The other parganas comprised in the Ferozejioro district, and 
annexed from the Sikhs’ Government at Lahore after the campaign 
of 1845, were also summarily assessed from 184(5 till the end of 
185(; ; hut, owing to the absence of statistics, it is impossible to 
supply an accurate account of them. In 1856, the ilaka of the 
Nawab of Mamdot was summarily assessed after its annexation in 
November 1855, It consisted then of 242 villages and 70 chaks, 
which were surveyed and mapped umler the supervision of Mr. 
Thomson, Assistant Commi-sioner. and Muhammad Sultan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. The toial jama proposed amounted to 
Rs. 3,3,786 inclusive of the sum of Rs. 6,223, derived from lease 
of jungle tracks and the average rate of assessment was 12 annas 
a ghiimao. Originally this .settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of five years, hut it lasted till the first regular settlement of ilakas 
Muktsar in 1871-75. The statements showing by tahsils the jama 
of the district for the last year in which the summary settle- 
ment was in force, as compared with the jatna of the regular 
settlement, is given on the following statement showing iho jama 
of the Summary and Regular Settlements of Ferozepore district. 


Source of Eevenue. | 

1880-01. 

1881-82. 
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Kamo of Tahsil. 

i7«ima of the Snm- 
luarv Settlements. 

•Tama of the T»e"U» 
iar Settlement. 

Ferozopore 

! 67.011 

1 

14 

3 

85,110 


Zira 

1,57,085 

1 

•• 

1,8C,8U 


If oga 

1,01,136 

12 

0 

1,97,873 


Muktsar . . 

l.fi0,939 



1,11.487 

-I- 

Total 

4,26,175 

12 


5,81,590 j 


Romarks. 


R.=. 5,037 on accnnntof iama ofj 
the .'iL’-lit vilIn£ 7 i'S of «^if^aCliiruk 
are • eiiucted, bec.iu'^e the‘-e 
viUacfcs wpie eiven b<i Sanlavl 
Kalsia, anti K'n. iiS.'iiiS are atldet.j 
to the JaiJi'i of tlukn Manniot, 
because its Resrular betLlemejit, 
bad been eftected in 1^73. 


The operations of a Regular Settlement were set on foot under 
Mr. E. L. Rrandreth, Deputv Coninus.-.ioner of the district, early 
in 1852, and were hrouuht to a close in 1855. The new assess- 
ment received sanction in the followiii" year for a term of 30 years, 
to expire in 1883, with .a proviso leaving the assessment of the 
Muktsar tah.-il open to revi-ion after ten years. This course was 
adopted at Mr. Brandreth’s own suggestion, on the ground that, 
the Muktsar villages had heen only recently acquired, were in an 
exceedingly backward condition, and might he expected to 
develop rapidly. In accordance with this proviso, when the Mont- 
gomery di.strict was placed under Settlement in 1868, the Muktsar 
talisil, together with the Mamdot territory (annexed in 1864), was 
added to tiie charge of the Settlement Officer of that district. The 
revision of the assessment was completed in 1871-72 : and the te-rm 
of the assessment for the district will now expire in 1883, except for 
Muktsar and Mamdot, which were settled for twenty years from 
1872-73. 

The summar}' assessment of the district, as constituted at the time 

when Mr. Bran- 
dreth’o Settlement 
operations com- 
menced,amouiited 
to Its. 4, 98,660, 
of which Rs. 
3,77,409 repre- 
sented the actual 
State revenue, the remainder (Rs. 1,21,251) being alienated 
in jdgir or remitted as mHiifi. Mr. Brandretli’s asscs-mient 
of the same area amounted to Rs. 5,03,438. The tahla 
given in the margin indicates the comparison between the two 
as.sessments. Before the conclusion of tlic Regular Settlement 
operations, however, other village.^ were attached to the district ; 
and these being assc-^sed at Rs. 1,16,238, the total assessment of 
the district, us finally comluded }>y Mr. Brandreth, was brought 
up to Rs. 6,19,676 of which the state share (khdlsa) amounted 
to Rs. 4,46,385. 

This assessment, however, was to he partly progressive ; and 
the full .sum here mentioned was not to he reached nutil after a 
period of years differing in different parts of the district. Taking 
the year 185,5-56 as the first in which the new as.sos.smont took 
effect over the whole district, the fellowiug detail may be given of 


Description. 

Snnimar>’ 

Seltlemcut. 

Rcjrnlar 

Syttlcmout. 



Rs. 3,77, 

Ks. 4,io,nco 

Ju'jir and MkoJi 


„ I,31,-M1 

„ 03,069 

Total 


Ks. 4,9^,'’:^ 

K=. 5,03,438 
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the initial and ultimate amounts of the revenue* : — 
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In 187(5, Mr. Purser reported his re-settlement of Muktsar and 
Mamdot. In the former he revised Mr. Brandreth’s assess- 
ments, -which had (as already explained) been announced for a 
term of ten years only. In the latter he made a First Regular 
Settlement. In Muktsar, Mr. Brandreth had imposed an initial 
demand of Rs. ^47,4:77, rising gradually during its ten years’ 
currency to Rs. 62,729 ; cultivation had since then increased 
hy 81 per cent., and Mr. Purser finally assessed the tract 
at Rs. 98,330, being an increase of over 53 per cent. A 
further increase of Rs. 3,215 was demandable after ten years in 
certain -villages in -udiioh the culturable area was exceedingly large. 

In Mamdot, which had received an addition of 16 river estates 
since the Summary Settlement, the revenue had already been raised 
during currency of settlement, from Rs. 33,786, to Rs. 45.770. 

On the other hand, cultivation had increased by some 140 per cent. 

Mr. Purser assessed the tract at Rs. 63,993, rising to Rs. 67,440 
after 10 years. The Settlement, both in Muktsar and Mamdot, 
was sanctioned for a term of 20 years, dating from the kharif 
of 1872-73 in Mamdot, and of 1873-74 in Muktsar. 

The Settlement now current has been described above, the Current Settlement. 
Settlements and the dates on which they expire being di^tiuct for 
Muktsar, Mamdot, and for the remainder of the district. Since 
the announcement of the demands, the normal operation of alluvion 
and diluvion and similar causes, has reduced the fixed land 
revenue demand to Rs. 5,16,405. 

The incidence of the fixed demand per acre, a« it stood in 

1878-79, was Rs. 0-7-8 on 
cultivated, Rs. 0-6-5 on cul- 
turable. amlRs. 0-5-9 on total 
area. The general revenue 
rates u.sed for purposes of as- 
sessment are stated, as shown 
in the margin, at pages fi35jf 
of the Famine Report (1879), 
the corresponding nites used 
. at the previous settlement 

being also given for purposes of comparison. 


Class of Lani. 

Years 
of •'Set- 
tlement. 

Highest Lowest 
rate, j rate. 

r 

Irrigated from wells ■< 

Moist (faifezi) 

f 

1856 

1872 

1856 

1872 

1856 

1872 

1 

Its. A. j Rs. A. 
16 13 

Porwell Per well 
12 0 18 0 

0 14 0 14 

0 13 0 6 

0 9 1 0 6 

0 13 j 0 6 


and 

Finance. 

Settlement of 
land revenue. 


Ke-settlement of 
JIukt.;!ir and 
Mamdot. 


TabsiU 

Revenue, 

lbo5-oC* 

Ultimate revenne 
to be realized after 
term of years. 

Year in whicli the 
revenue was to 
reach its full de- 
velopment. 

Ferozepore ... 

Rs. 72,9)5 

R>. 

80,144 

1873-74 

Zird. 

„ 1, -40,260 


l,49.-’23 

1873-74 

M'ga 

„ I,CG,-474 

,, 

1,7'', 222 

18r.4-C5 

Muktsar 

„ 23,492 

•* 

37,253 

1864-65 

Total 

Re. 4,03,141 

Ba. 

4,36,84 

... 


* The figures of this statement are taken from an appendix to "Vlr 
Brandreth’s report It will be seen that the total docs not agree with that bef-.m 
giver. (Rs. 4,46,385). The latter fitrurc, ho-wever, is po.Kiblv correct (it is taken 
from the I.ody of the report, para. 174).; and the figures cf the t.,-oular n^ents 
must be taken as approximate only. 
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The areas upon which the revenue is collected are shown in 
Table No. XIV., while Table No. XXIX. shows the actual revenue 
for the last 14 years. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the Settlement : — Table 
No. XXXI., Balances, remissions, and takavi advances. 
Tables No. XXXII., Sales and mortgages of land. Tables 
Nos. XXXIII. and XXXIIIA., Registration. 

The cesses levied upon and in addition to the land reve- 
nue are shown in the margin, 
in percentages. Table No. 
XVII. shows the area and 
income of Government estates. 
Table No. XIX. shows the 
area of land acquiretl by Go- 
vernment for public purposes. 
There are no forests in the 
district. 

Table No. XXX. shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages, and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is 
assigned, the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, 
and the number of assignees for each tahsi'l as the figures stood 
in 1881-82. The principal are those of Mamdot, Mahraj, 
and Bhuchan, the Bhais of Arnauli, Sidhfiwal and Jhumba, and 
the Sodhis of Buchoke. 

Mr. Brandreth thus describes the origin of the minor revenue- 
free grants of the district : — • 

" It is impossible within reasonable limits to describe all the different 
kinds of grants that have been upheld. Those conferred in perpetuity 
are generally for the support of Hindu or Muhammadan places of worship, 
for the maintenance of tombs, for keeping up dharmsalas or resting-places 
for travellers, for schools, for perpetual almsgivings, and such like pur- 
poses. The llani of Feroze pore always gave a small maintenance in land 
to the widows or heirs of those who fell in the numerous wars which she 
waged against her neighbour, the Chief of Faridkot. The Kardars of the 
Lahore Government gave small rent-free tenures to those who had 
rendered them any service, to fakirs, to those who sunk wells for the 
public good, &o. Tliese and such like grants have been upheld either 
for hfe or for the term of Settlement. Besides the rent-free tenures 
referred to above, there are also villages and shares in villages, and 
separate plots rent-free in the pargana of Kot-Kapura, which was 
made over to the Raja of Faiidkot as a reward for the good services 
rendered by him during the Sutlej campaign, and regarding which it 
has been decided by superior authority that a separate account should 
be taken ot them. The value of these estates is Rs. 9,143, ot which 
lis. 1.416 have been confirmed in perpetuity. In lieu of the remainder, 
as it lapses by the deaths of the present occupants, certain villages on the 
borders of this district, and now belonging to Faridkot, will be 
annexed." 

A full account of the introduction and the history of the inun- 
dation canals of the Ferozepore district, to be found in the printed 
reports of 1875, by Mr. H. G. Fanshawe, C.S., and that 
of t'olonel Grey, for 1878-77. These canals are in charge of 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner as Superintendent, who has 
under him, one Assist.ant Superintendent, an overseer, two naib~ 
tahsildars, five darogaJis, and a few other subordinate officials. 
The lotal cost of the establishment for the Ferozepore canals is 


Ces3. 

Feroze ’ ore, 
iloga, Zira, 

Mukhi and 
Mamdot. 

Local rate 

Rs. A. P. 

8 5 4 

Rs. A P. 

8 5 4 

Lambardara .. 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

Patwans . . 

4 11 0 

4 8 0 

Road 

10 0 

10 0 

School 

loo 

1 0 0 

Post 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

Chie' headmen .. 

. . 

10 0 

Zaildars .. 

*• 

10 0 
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about Ra. 9,800 per annum. The Extra-Aasistant Comniiasioner 
in charge has judicial powers, which are confined to cases connected 
with the administration of the canals. From v>ej)tember 3 8t>3, 
the canals of the Fazilka tahsil in the Hirsa district have also been 
placed under the charge of iie Ferozepore establishment with some 
addition thereto, sanctioned by the Government, the annual 
cost of which amounts to about Rs. 1,^00. Thus the entire cost of 
the present canal establishment is about Rs. 11,000 per annum. 
About the middle of October of each year, when all the canals 
are dry, the Extra Assistant Oommissioner starts on tour, and 
inspects every head of the canals, and whenever a change in the 
course of the river makes it necessary to find a new head for anv of 
the canals, a suitable head is searched out there and then, and the 
overseer is ordered to survey it at once, in order to fit it into the 
existing channel of the canal ; at the same time the silt dejiosited by 
the canals during the previous season is measureil up, and thus it ia 
found for each canal how much work the abnosh has to do by 
dividing the cubic contents of the whole woi’k of the number of acres 
irrigated by the si»me canal. IVhen it is found how much work 
is to be done by each abnosh village on the different canals, orders 
are issued for the clearance of silt, and while this is being done by 
the people themselves under the suj'ervision of the out-door 
establishment, such as naib-tahsildars and darogahs, kc., the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and his assistant go round and 
see the work carried on. "When all the work is completed, it is 
examined by the surveyor ; and, if found correct, passed by the Extra 
Assistant Coinniissioner, which generally takes place from end of 
April to end of May in every year, while the canals are opened. 
While the canals are running, the out-door establishment look 
after the embankments and bunds during the time of high 
floods, special watchmen are appointed to watch the bunds and 
emlxinkments night and day : and in the meanwhile the heads of 
the canals are in^pecled by the head office establl.-liment, as the 
occasion requires to find out how the heads of the canals are draw- 
ing water from the river. 

About the middle of October, when .all the land that could be 
irrigated, has been irrigateil, the patwari and the mirab {vide 
note on the method of irrigation) measure up the irrigated 
acreage in their circle, which mea!iureinent is snb.'reipiently 
examined by the darogah of the canal, the naib-tahsildar, 
and the Assistant Superintendent, and some time, if need be, 
by the tahsildar and the Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
When all the measurements of the irrigated area are finished, 
and papers received at the canal office, a date is fixed during the 
month of December of each year, to hold a general meeting at a 
central point presided over by the Deputy Commissioner ; hitherto 
such meetings have been held at Zira. which wasthe centre of irriga- 
tion as regards the Ferozepore district ; but r-ince the additimi I'f the 
Fazilka canals to this district, it has been decided that. < jn>idering 
the distance of the Fazilka abnoshes have to come, Ferozepore is 
the most suitable place for the general assemblage of the abnoshes 

>2 
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which take place for the purpose of fixing the bach, or rate, for the 
ensuing year, which is done as follows : — 

First, the detail of the area irrigated by each canal is rea 
before the meeting, then the charges for the approaching year 
(beginning from A()ril) are considered ; and the latter distri- 
buted over the former. The rate per acre is found, which varies 
according to the increase and decrease in irrigation in each year. 
The highest rate hitherto charged was Re. 0-4-0 per acre, and the 
lowest Re. 0-2-3. E.ach canal has a certain number of mirdbs, 
or water distributors, whose duty it is to assist the darogah of the 
canal in fixing the terms for the abnoshes for taking water. These 
viirdbs are, as a general rule, appointed from such laml ardara 
and landholders, as have helped the cause of irrigation, and take 
an interest in the development of the scheme, and are paid four 
pies for every acre irrigated, which amount, together with the 
two pies per acre for the pahedri, who measures the irrigated 
acreage, is charged to the abnosh in addition to the rate, or bach 
which the latter has to p.ay for the maintenance ol^the establishment. 
Hitherto these canals have irrigated over 93,000 acres in one 
season. Two branches of the Sirhind Canal will flow through the 
district. The former of these is the Abohar branch, which is 
already constructed, and the latter is the Bhathinda branch, now in 
course of making. On the Abohar branch there is a canal chok{ 
at Daodhar, where the canal is bridged ; and other chokis are 
being now built at Chakar on the Manoki rdjbahd, and at Clmh.ar 
chak on the Jagraon rdjbahd. On the Bhathinda br.anch chokis 
are contemplateil at Polila, about one mile from the thdna of 
Nathana and at Jhumba. 


The Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal crosses the district 
in a direction generally north-east and south-west, entering it at 
394 miles of its length in the lands of Ohaodar. At this point the 
width at bed levid is 74 feet, and is designed to carry a 
maximum depth of 7| feet of water. It is bridged at the following 
points ; — 


are 


42 

4e 

50 
54 
.58 
64 
66 
72 
77 

51 
86 
30 
34 
90 

102 


miles. Daodliar lock and fail, inspection chol.x, 
Wadiii. 

Chnlia fait, inspection chuki, 

,, I’hulewala. 

.. C'hihowal fall, inspection chohi. 

„ Samailsar. 

,, Sam.aiKar tall, inspection c/iofci. 

Sihi.an f.ill. 

Dbaipi (Karidkot State), inspection choki, 
., Nail H.arri (Faridkot state) foil. 

I’liranah Ilairi. 

A'^ilnitar, inspection ckokt, 

., Ithulkir. 

„ .Sijtha. 

„ Maharajmala, inspection ehoki. 


Besides these bridges for general traffic, some foot bridges 
about to bo built for village communication. In addition 
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chokis mentioned above, others Lave been 
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Administration 


Mari rdjiahd. 

and 

10 miles 

Clilda. 

Finance- 


Jaitu rdjbakd. 

Adniinifitration of 
iuuadatiou cauaU. 

9 miles 

Jaitu (Nablia State). 


19 „ 

... ... ... ... Mallaii. 


27 „ 

... ... ... ... Obatcana. 



Faridkot rdjhahd. 


8 miles 

Dcwin-ala (Farblkot State). 


17 „ 

... Wiiuiiawala (Faridkot State). 


27 „ 

... ... ... ... Viriug. 



At the 48th mile of the Ahohar branch, the Sutlej navigation 
channel takes a turn, and running in a north-westerly direction tails 
into the river Sutlej between the village.s of Pallah and Mavgah. 
This branch has a total length of 47 miles and bed width of 
30 feet ; the banks, however, have been so arranged as to allow of 
its being widened to tlO feet hereafter if necessary. No irrigation 
is contemplated from this branch, which, although designed .«o that 
in exceptional clrcumstance.s it can be u.scd as an escajie for the 
Abohar branch, is intended for navigation purposes only. It is 
bridged at the following places : — 

0 miles, Rannia lock. 


5 


Chirak lock and fall. 

10 


Gill lock and fall, inspection cAciti, 

15 

tf 

Jaimal^’ala lock and fall. 

19 


Barra Uhar. luck and fall. 

22 

11 

rhulda luck and fall, inspection choH. 

24 


Muutlkee, 

27 

11 

Patli luck and fall. 

32 

11 

Gall lock and fall, flour tnilli. 

33 

J« 

Feroze Shah, in«poction choki. 

36 


Fguki lock and fall. 

40 

*1 

inspection choki 

45 

11 

l&ewdla. 


At the tail lock and fall at Pallah there is an inspeetlon 
choki ; and a foot-way over the canal ghats for village communi- 
cation, having also been provided at the 2nd, 8th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 
28th, and 45th miles of the branch, good unmetalled roads for 
country carts have been made along the boundaries of both the 
Abohar branch and Sutlej navigation channel ; all the inspection 
chokis are furnished. 
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CHAPTER XL 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

Pha f VT census of 1881, all places possessing; more than 

’ 5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all hcacl-quarters of 

Towns, Munici- districts and military posts were classed as towns. Under this 
palities, and rule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Cantonments. 

General statistics 
of towns. 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns, 
and the number of houses in each, are shown in Table XLIII., 
while further particulars will be found in the I'ensus Report 
in Table XIX. and its appendix, and Table XX. The re- 
mainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description of 
each town, with a brief notice of its hi'torv, the increase and 
decrease of its population ; its commerce, manufactures, municipal 
government, institutions, and public buildings ; and statistics 
of Idrths and deaths, trade and manufacture.s, wherever figures 
are available. 

The town of Ferozepore is situate in N. latitude 30°55' 
longitude 78°40', 645 feet above the sea level, on the 
old high bank of the Sutlej, 3^ miles from the present bed of 
the river. The general appearance of the town from a distance 
is not very attractive, there being no buildings of note to catch the 
eye. It is surrounded completely by a kachcha wall with ten gates 
of which the Delhi and Ludhiana towards the south, the Makhu 
towards the ea>t, the Baiisanwala towards the north, and the 
Kasur and Multan gates on the west, are the principal. By 
far the greater portion of the grain traffic enters the city by 
the Ludhiana gate. 

A metalled circular road girdles the wall round the city, 
and is 23,870 feet long. Some of the gardens in the city 
belonging to the native inhabitants lie along this road. The town 
is surrounded on all sides by suburbs more than 12 in number. 


Ferozepore district : — 


Tahsil, 

Town. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ferozdporo ... ... ... 

Ferozepore 

39,570 

23,57! 

15,509 

Zira 

Dh»rnikot 

6,uo7 

3,183 

2,824 


Zira 

3, 

1,520 

1,568 

747 


Makha ... 

1 65 5 

on 

Moga ... 

Moga 

6,430 

3,588 

2,842 

Mahraj ... 

6,758 

3,160 

2,608 

Muktsar ... 

Muktear 

3,126 

1.689 

1.436 
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The prinicipal of them are Basti Rahman Tiharia towards the 
south opposite the jail, Ba.stl Tankanwali, towards the south-east, 
Basti Siiaikhanwali in the east, Ba.sti Kambohan in the north, 
and Basti Bhattian towards the west of the city. 

The town itself is divided into two parts by the main hdsar, 
which runs from the Delhi (^ate in the south to the Bansan- 
wala gate in the north, and in which are to be found the 
shops of almost all the principal mpn in the city. The other 
streets are of less importance and have nothing remarkable in 
them except the Ludhiana gate bazar, where country carts are 
prepared in large numbers, and for which there is a large demand 
in the district for the carriage of grain from one part of the 
country to the other. There are three principal markets in the 
city — vis., Mandi Shikarpurian, Mandi Xauharian, and Ganj 
Bamji Dass. The first is, perhaps, the finest of them all, 
surrounded on all sides with large double-storeyed buiklings of 
the rich men carrying on trade in iron in this market. The 
other two are chiefly remarkable for extensive dealings in grain, 
that take place in them, besides their being used as depots for 
the storage of grain. 

The streets of the city are generally wide and well paved, 
but the drainage system is very defective, and stands much in need 
of improvement. The Municipality have under consideration a 
new drainage scheme which, when carried out, would greatly 
lenhance the healthiness of the town. Wells, of which there is a 
large number within the city, constitute at present the only 
source of water-supply of the town. The water is generally 
good, but it is believed that the water-table has greatly risen 
in almost all the wells since the opening of the district canals, of 
which three are to be found wuthin the municipal limits. One 
of these canals runs round the greater part of the city. 

Ferozepore can boast of no buildings of any architectural 
importance. The only one that deserves mention in this place 
is the Hindu temple, caileil the Ganga mandar, having a small 
garden attached to it, and situate near the Bansanwala gate. 

The old fort of the city is now no more, but some traces 
of it are still left ; and a tomb of a Muhammadan saint, called 
Nur Shah Vali, situate on an eminence, indicates the site of 
the fort. The tomb is considered by the Muhammadan 
community to be a place of great .sanctity, and even now large 
numbers gather around it every Thursday. There are two tanfc.s 
in the city — one inside the walls, c.alled Rani-ka-taldb after Rani 
Lachman Kaur, once the Governor of Ferozepore; and the other 
outside the Delhi gate and built by the Municipality. Both of 
these tanks are fed by water from the district canal (the 
Shahrwah) which is now stopped, but which it i.s expected will 
be opened soon. The principal building.s outside the city are 
the dispensary and the school-house, both situate opposite to 
each other on the Knox road about 100 yards from the Delhi 
gate. The municipal Hall is a fine buiding erected at the 
expense of the Municipality, has a small garden attached to it, and 
is also situate on the Knox road a little further from the 
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Ferozeporc town ; 
Description, 
Cantoumcuta. 


dispensary and the school-house. Still further towards the can- 
tonments and on the left side of the Knox lioad is the Ferozepore 
jail, havin^r a njarden attached to it. TlK're are four sarais outside 
the city, of which the principal are one holonijing to Kii Kagar Mai, 
anil situate on the Knox Road close to the dispensary, and another 
belonging to Lida Ram Kaur. 

The cantonments lie to the south at a distance of about two 
miles from the city. They- are connected with the city by the 
Knox Road, the most Ijcautiful road in the whole station. Large 
shady trees and green grass line the whole length of the road on 
lx)th sides ; and it is ke|>t clean and well sprinkled with water 
by the municipality, and is resorted to for evening walks and drives 
by all sections of the community. The district court-house is 
situate within the cantonment limits. The cantonments were first 
constituted in the year 163!), since when they have been continuously 
occupied by troops. The garrison is noticed at page 86. 




ropulatinn and 
Tital statistics. 


Ferozepore was founded, according to tradition, in the time of 
Feroz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, a.d. 1351-1387, but was in a 
declining state at the period of British annexation. According 
to a census taken by Sir Henry Ijawrence, in 1838, the population 
was 2,732 ; and in 1841, chiefly through the exertions of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, it had risen to 4,841. The market-place towards 
the east of the old fort w'as built by him, and the main baz&r 
was also completed under his directions ; the oldest street in 
the town being the one now cidled the Parana Bazar. Since the 
successful close of the first Sikh war, the pveace of the district has 
never been broken, except during the Mutiny in 1857, when one of 
the native regiments stationed at Ferozepore broke out into revolt 

and ])lnndered and des- 
troyed the buildings of the 
cantonments. The arsenal 
and magazine were, how- 
ever, saved without loss of 
life, and the mutineers sub- 
sequently dispersed. The 
population as ascertained 
■It the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown 
in the margin. It is 
difficult to ascertain the 
precise limits within which 
the enumerations of 1868 
and 1875 were taken ; 
but the det.ails in the 
margin, which give the 
population of suburbs, 
throw some light on the 
matter. The figures for 
the population within municipal limits, according to the census 
of 1868, are taken from the pnblisheil tables of the census of 
1875 ; but it Avas noted at the time that their accuracy 


LimiU of 
cnumerA ion. 


remalco. 

Who ’0 town ... 

Municipal limits 

\ i«si : 

1875 ; 1.5, 163 

C 2o,6;o 

11,371 

1.5,599 


Town or aabnrb. 

Fopufafion. 

I8CS. 

1831. 

Ferozopore town 

Bastt Kamboan 

1 

14,985 

1,2*>8 

,, Marana 

> 20,592 

1,133 

,, Bhattian 

8«>3 

,, Tunkanwah 

1 

Bi'O 

Jfirior Bastift 

j 

l.P'''? 

Cantonmenta 

15,861 

i8.r«'o ! 

Total 


33,570 
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was in many cases doubtful. It would appear from information 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, that in 1868 several 
outlying hamlets were wrongly included in the enumeration ; while 
since 1875 the municipal limits have been extended so as to 
embrace the suburbs of Dhuud kalan and Dhund khurd. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 

of occupied 
houses, are 
shown in 
Table No. 
X L III. 
Details of 
.sex will bo 
found in 
Table XX. 
of the Cen- 
sus Report 
of 1881. The 
annual birth 
and death- 

rates per mille of population since 1868 are given in the margin, the 
basis of calculation being in every case the figures of the most 
recent census. The actual number of births and deaths registered 
during the last five years is shown in Table Xo. XLIV. 

The municipality of Ferozepore was first constituted in 
December 1867. It is now a municipality of the second 
class. The committee consists of the Deputy Commissioner as 
resident, the Judicial Assistant Commissioner, the Civil 
urgeon, the District Superintendent of Police, the Assistant 
Engineer, and the head master, district school, as ex-oificio 
members ; and 14 nominated members, of whom one is an official 
and 13 non-officials. The income of the municipality is chiefly 
derived from octroi levied on almost all goods brought within tha 
municipal limits. 

The district of Ferozepore is pre-eminently the grain-producing 
district of the Punjab, the staple articles being gram, wheat, and 
rape seed. The wheat trade has of late been con n'derablv developed, 
and large quantities are exported to KaraCii for shipment to 
Europe. The town is a favourite depjt for the storage of grain, 
which remains collected in immense quantities and is re-exported 
whenever favourable opportunity is found by the grain dealers. 
Iron is also imported in large quantities direct from England, and 
is then sent out for distribution in the adjoining districts. 

The only institutions in the town itself are the charitable 
dispensary and the District School giving instruction up to the 
middle school standard. There is an orphan asylum within the 
cantonments, kept up by the local Arya Samaj ; Hindu and 
Muhammadan orphans are well brought up and receive a good train- 
ing. The expenses of the as^dum are defrayed from subscriptions 
and donations of private individuals. 

q 


Tear. 



j Death-rates. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

[ Persons. | Hales. 

Females. 

1668 




10 

9 

11 

1669 




22 

23 

20 

1870 

22 

20 

is 

30 

23 

32 

1x71 

40 

37 

18 

34 

33 

37 

1872 

36 

19 

10 

37 

33 

41 

1873 

28 

17 

5 

36 

34 

39 

1874 

37 

21 

U 

21 

20 

23 

1875 

32 

17 

23 

31 

31 

37 

1876 

30 

13 

19 

86 

82 

92 

1877 

26 

15 

17 

33 

34 

32 

1873 

60 

2? 

16 

88 

77 

102 

1879 

32 

18 

U 

58 

63 

62 

1880 

48 

27 

13 

49 

49 

48 

1881 

47 

24 

17 

63 

49 

65 

Average . . 

37 

20 

14 

4.5 

-•3 

47 
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Dharrakot is a small town of 6,007 inhabitants, situated on 
the old route to Lndhia.na from Ferozepore. The original name 
of Kat dpiir was change i to Dliarmkot by the Sikh chief Tara 
Singh D.illewala, in 1760, when he subdued the ilakas of Ririal 
and Jalfilabad, and built a fort and established himself here. The 
fort has now disappeared. This place is only a few miles from the 
Grand Trunk Road between the above two towns; and, as it has a 
good bazar and is the only town in this neighbourhood, a consider- 
ab e trade is carried on hero in piece-goods, which are brought to 
this market, via Ludhiana, and sold to all the people in the neigh- 
bourhood. There are some well-to-do native merchants here who 
possess masonry houses of two and three storeys high. There is 
no wall around Dliarmkot, nor is there any building of importance. 
It has a good bazar of mostly masonry shops, a thami and school- 
house, and a masonry sarai with a good well in it, and two rooms 
for European travellers on each side of the sarai. The munici- 
pality consists of seven members, who are building a masonry tank 
near the town. The members are appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table 
No. XLV. and is derived from a tax levied on all goods brought 
in for sale. There are no chaukidars, but a police establishment 
maintained by the municipality. Formerly the head-quarters of 
the tahsil were located at Dharmkot. About thirty years ago the 
t th:il was removed to Zira, but it appears that Dharmkot has not 
suffered in anv way from this change. The railway line between 
Ludhiiina and Ferozepore now in contemplation, if constructed, is 
likely to pass not far from this place, which will probably add to 
its importance. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 

1875, and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. The con- 
stitution of the population 
by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found 
in Table No. XX. cf the Census Report of 1881, No separate 
statistics of births aud deaths are available. 

Zira is a small place of 3,492 inhabitants situated on the old 
hacha road from Ferozepore to Ludhiana, about 12 miles from the 
Grand Trunk Road, and 26 miles south-east of Ferozepore. The 
grain produced here, as also in the adjacent villages, goes to Feroze* 
pore and Ludhiana districts, which are both export markets. The 
town contains mostly mud houses, a pakka tank (not quite com- 
plete yet) and a few pakka shops. It has two bazars (no grain 
market), a tahsil, thana, school hou.-^e, a dispensary, a small house 
for the municipality, and a pakka sarai with a good well near it, 
and two rooms on each side of the sarai for European travellers. 
It has no walls. One of the inundation canals passes through Zfra 
and has improved the appearance of this place by the gardens 
which have been planted near and at Zira, as also six water mills, 


I.rnfct VTO’-f" 'p 

«nuujer,\tion j ceii.'-ui , 

* Males. 

remales 

Whcetow. 

1F6P 1 5.7.79 

ITatucIp.l limits l'T5 ; 6,407 
j i USl I 6,007 

2,750 

3.IS3 

2,629 

2,824 
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■worked by the canal during the Inundation season. There is also 
a house for stallion horses and a donkey, kept here by Governmeut 
for breeding purposes. The municipal connnitteo consists of nino 
members appointed bv the Deputy Gommissioner. Its income for 
the last few years is shown in Table Ko. XLV., and is derived 
from an octroi tax levied on all goods brought iu for sale. There 
are no chaukidars here, but a police establishment maintained by 
the municipality. Zira was formerly a very small village -when 
the head-quarters of the tahsil were at Dharmkot, but since tho 
transfer of the tahsil from Dharmkot to Zira, about oO years ago, 
this place has much improved in every respect, and is increasing 
in size gradually. In 1853 its population was only 2,702 souls. 
The population as ascertained at the (numerations of 1868, 

1875, and 1881 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. The constitu- 
tion of the popula- 
tion by religion, and 
the number of occu- 
pied houses aresho'wn 
in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table XX. of the Census Eepcrt cf 
1881. No separate statistics of births and deaths are available. 

Makhu is a small place of 1,658 inhabitants, not far from the 
left bank of the Sutlej, and is situated on the north east corner of, 
and about 12 miles from, Zira. Although there is no market in 
this place, but a considerable trade in giir and skaka>- (country 
brown and coarse sugar) is carried on here owing to the fact that 
this small town is just on the road which comes f.'om the Moga 
side of the district and leads on to the Jalandhar district by a 
ferry on the Sutlej. Tho placo is an unpretentious collection of 
native houses without a wall or any building cf importance. It has 
single bazar, a tha7ia, school-house, a pakka sarai with one room 
for European travellers, and a good well in it. The Municipality 
consists of five members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. and 
is derived from an octroi tax levied on all goods brought in for 
sale. Makhu was a very small place formerly, but since the in- 
troduction of the inundation canals by Colonel Grey there is a 
perceptible improvement in the condition of this place as also in 
the villages round about, though it is improbable that it should 
ever become a largo commercial town of anv importance. 
The population as ascertained at the (numerations cf 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown in the margin. The constitution of the 
population by religion and the number of occupied houses are shown 

in Table No. 
XLIII. Details 
of sex will be 
found in Table 
XX. of tho Cen- 
sus Report of 
1881. 


Llmifs of 

enumeration. 

Year of 
census 

Pci?one. 

ifales. 

Fema’en j 

Whole fcovra 

f 1868 
(. issi 

l.c€5 

1.653 

59) 

911 

475 

4*7 


C 18«8 

1.085 



Maaidpal limit* 

} 1875 

i.ns 



1 18^1 

1,653 




Limits of 
euumeiation. 

Year of 
census 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fcmalo^. 

Whole Iowa 

( 1S68 

1 1881 

3,010 

5,482 

1,583 

1,929 

1,427 

1,663 

Slaaielpa! llmita 

{ 1868 
> 1875 

V. 1831 

3,010 

3,471 

3,492 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns, Munici- 
pilitias, and 
Cantonments- 

Sloga town. 


Moga is a large village of mud houses and shops containing 
6,4.30 inhabitants. The village itself is situated about a mile from 
the Grand Trunk Road between Ferozepore and Ludhiana ; but the 
iahsil and other public buildings stand just on the said road about 
35 miles from Ferozepore and 41 from Ludhirina. There is a consi- 
derable trade in grain carried on at Moga and its vicinity with 
Ludhiana on the one si;le and Ferozepore on the other, both being 
large grain markets and export towns. The village of Moga (it 
can hardly be called a town) has no wall and possesses no building 
of any importance ; it is divided into two parts, or pattis, each, 
of wdiich lias a single small huzdr of mostly kaclia shops. There 
is no grain market here, as the cultivators of this place, 
as also those of its neighbourhood, take the agricultural produce 
of their locality in their own carts to Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 
There is a school-house, and no dispensary. The thana is included 
in the same building with the fahsil^ wnth a rest-house for police 
and district officers. There is a pakka sarai and a small bazar 
opposite the tahsil and a pakka tank which is filled in the rainy 
season with rain w’ater. The water of Moga is brackish but 
healthy. There is no encamping-ground at Moga as it is in the 
middle of two encamping grounds — Dagru and Mehna. The 
municipal committee of the village of Moga consists of eight mem- 
bers appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The municipality 
was constiiutedin June 1883. Its income is derivedfrom octroi or 
chungi tax levied on all goods which come in for sale. More than 
30 years ago, when the tahsil was established at Moga, this village 
was very small and of little local importance, but it has since 
improved a groat deal owing to the Grand Trunk Road going 
through it to the two great trading towns ; and it is possible that 
when the railway line between Ferozepore and Ludhiana, now in 
contemplation, is completed, this village may become a populous 
town on account of its being the centre of the grain producing 
part of the district. The population as ascertained at the 

enumerations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the margin. 
It is difficult to ascertain the 
precise limits within which 
the enumeration of 1868 was 
taken ; but the details in the 



margin, which give the po- 
pulation of suburbs, throw 
some light ou the matter. 
The constitution of the 
population by religion and 
the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table 
Xo. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. 
XX. of the Census Report 
of 1881. No separate statistics of births and deaths are 
available. 
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Maliaraj is a Sikh village of 5,758 inhabitants situated to the 
south-east of, and about 06 miles from, Jloga tahsiL It is really an 
aggregation of four large villages, the head-quarters of the 
Maharajkian Jats. a branch of the I'hulkian elan, to which belong 
the Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, and Xabba. A great excavation, out 
of which earth to build the town was dug, is looked upon as sacred, 
and ctferings are made monthly to the guardian priest, who is 
electetl by the whole community. The Maharajkian, who s.re jdgir- 
dars of the surroanding country, form a distinct community. 
Physically they are a tine raei' ; but they are difficult to control, 
very litigiou.s, and tenacious of their rights. They have the reputa- 
tion of eating opium to excess. Maharaj, although a large village, 
is not of any importance from a mercantile point of view. It is in 
the heart of the /if or rain land, and the most sandy part of the 
district. 'The agricultural produce of this place and its neighbour- 
hood are taken to Ludhiana for sale. 'This village contains roomy 
mud houses and mud .shops scattered all over the village without 
any regular basdr. There is no grain market, no tka>ta, sarai, or 
any other building of importance. There is no municipality here. 
The six chaukidars are paid by Ackaukiddri tax levied per hearth 
on all residents, Xo change worthy of notice has taken place in this 
village during the last 30 years, but now that a branch of the Sirhind 
Canal has passed through the lands of Maharaj, great results 

are anticipated, 'The 
population as ascer- 
tained at the enume- 
rations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the 
margin. It is difficult 
to ascertain the precise 
limits within which the 
enumeration of 1868 
was taken ; but the 
details in the margin, 
which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw 
some light on the 
matter. Ihe constitu- 
tion of the population by religion, and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of se.x will be 
found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. No 
separate statistics of births and deaths are available. 

Muktsar is a small town of 3,125 inhabitants, about 35 miles to 
the .south of Ferozi'pore, and about 20 miles from the river Sutlej. It 
is the large.st town and principal trade-mart of tho western portion 
of the district ; but its importance is only local and is due to the 
fact that the roails leading to this place from Ferozepore and Sirsa, 
&c., are very sandy, and in several places almo.st impassable by 
bullock carts. However, many cultivators of this neighbonrhoo'd 
convey their agricultural produce by going round via Fan'dkot, 
between which and Ferozepore a metalled road has recently been 


Tear of 
census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 ) 

S.681 

S.126 

2,555 

6,758 

3,150 

2,608 


Town or suburb. 

Fopu’ation. 

1863. 

1831. 

Mabrai Patti Karam Cband 

1,?31 

I.f27 

Do. Kalaki 

1,651 

1.638 

Do. SaJi’Aal 

1,170 

1,271) 

Do SandU 
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Cha pter VI. constructed. The town itself is an ordinary collection of native 
Towns Munici- inoistly kacha, but a few pakka buildings, some of whii h are 

palities, and two to three storeys high, and a pakka improves its appear- 

Caatonments. ance ; especially the pakka Sikh shrine or gurdu'ard which stands 
lluitsar town. ^ large tank adds not only to the appearance of the place but 
also to its importance. It is said that Guru Gobind Singh fought 
a battle here with the Muhammadan king, and the place has since 
become a sacred one to the Sikhs of the surrounding districts. The 
construction of the tank began during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
time, and was completed by the help of the Rajas of Patiala, 

Jhfnd, Nabha, and Faridkot. 

A grant of Rs. 2,500 per annum has been sanctioned by 
Government, which is spent in keeping up a /angar, or public food- 
house, where every day poor men and travellers are fed, and also 
for other necessary expenses, as repairs to the shrine, &e. A large 
fair is held here every year about the middle of January', when 30,000 
to 50,000 people assemble here for two days to wash in the tank, 
which seldom has water enough to bathe so large a number (see anke 
page 41). Muktsar has a single bazar of mostly pakka shops with- 
out any wall round the town. There is a .«chool house, a 
municipal committee house, a dispensary, taksil, thana, and a 
pakka jarijf with encam ping-ground, and a good well in the sarai ; 
and two rooms on each side of it for European travellers. 

Recently some buildings have been erected by the railway 
authorities in anticipation of the construction of the lino between 
Muktsar and Kot-Kapura. 

The municipal committee consists of six members appointed 

by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Its 
income for the last 
few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV., 
and is derived from 
an octroi tax levied 
on the goods brought 
in for sale. The 

place is gradually increasing both in size and importance, especially 
on account of the railway line which is to pass through Muktsar. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 ® 

and 1881 is shown in the margin. It is difficult to ascertain the’ 
precise limits within which the enumerations of ^ 868 and 1875 
were taken. The figures for the population within municipal I 

limits, according to the census of 1868, are taken from the 
published tables of the censms of 1875 ; but it was noted at the 
time that their accuracy w.as in many cases doubtful. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table Xo. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. No 
separate statistics of births and deaths are available. ; 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


1 

^ 1 

^ 1 

1 

2 1 

3 

MONTHS 

j Annual Average?, 

MONTHS. 

Annual Averages. 

No. of rainy 
days in each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 1 

Rainf.tll in 
tenthw of .an 
inch in c-ch 
month — • 
1867 to 1881. 

No. of rainy 
days in each | 
month — j 
1S67 to 1876. 1 

1 ^ j 

Rainfall In. 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

Januarv 

j j 

4 

September 

2 

20 

February 

o 1 

7 

October 

1 

3 

March 

! 2 ! 

10 

Novcrnl*er 


1 


! 1 1 

a 

December 

1 

6 

May 

i 1 

6 

I'.t ih'tober to Int January 

1 

9 

Jane 

o 

16 

1st January to 1st April 

5 

21 


b 

56 

1st April to 1st Uttober 

IT 

153 

Au^st 

4 

47 

Whole year 

22 

184 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No XXIV uf the Revenue Report, and front i>agd 34 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at TahsU Stations. 


1 


! •’ 

1 

1 5 


Average fall in tenths of an inch from 1873-74 to 1877-78. 

Tahsil Stations 

1st October to 

1st January to 

1st April to 

TVTiole year. 


1st January 

Ist April. 

1st October 

Ferozepore 

Zira 

98 


173 

271 

Moga 

Huktsar 

43 

41 

.> 

209 

106 

257 

149 


Note.— These figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


j 2 

3 ! 

4 i 

1 5 

i » 

District. 

Tahsil i 

Tahsil. i 

Tahsil. 

1 Tahsil. 

Ferozepore. 

Zira. 

Moga. 

j )luktsar. 


495 ' 

500 

1 611 ^ 

! 646 

2,100 

354 

407 1 

1 733 

1 606 

432 

81 

4.3 1 

! 43 

I 260 

2,052 

323 

390 j 

711 

628 

6.’0.,519 

153,168 ■ 

164 548 i 

221,169 1 

111,634 

6n,040 

39,570 

11,157 : 

12,138 

3,125 

584,479 

113,598 j 

153,391 1 

! 203,981 

108,509 

2*^6 

so« 1 

329 

273 

118 

212 

229 1 

o07 i 

258 

115 

1 

1 i 


1 



1 

1 

2 1 


12 

1 ! 

2 1 

8 1 

1 

30 


5 i 

22 1 

3 

103 

16 1 

23 ! 

! 53 ; 

; 11 

213 

47 ! 

1 

55 

[ 43 

827 

25S ; 

24.5 ; 

1 59 ; 

! 265 

i 1,1S9 

323 i 

344 

: 199 

1 323 

10,832 

7.03 j ' 

1,605 1 

1 1.758 

® 4.34 

6.b5yr 

10,656 j 

16,714 

1 24,779 

j 11,448 

4.447 

.3,062 ‘ 

998 

1 285 

1 102 

10,540 

2,36,5 

2,860 

3,095 

j 1,720 

17,.«7;> 

11.640 } 

2,831 

2,789 

i 713 

124.4m) 

2\940 , 

33,827 

44,739 

1 51,984 

[ 




Total square miles 
Cultivated square miles 
Culturable square miles 
Square miles under crops (averag* 

Total population 
Urban population 
Rural pf.ipulation . . 

Total population per sqiLire mile 
Rural population per square mile 

/'Over 10,000 souls 
t 5,000 to 10,000 

3.000 to .'),000 . 

2.000 to 3.000 

1.000 to 2,000 
500 to 1.000 
Under 500 

. Total 

Occupied houses . . | ^ 

Unoccupied houses. . 

Resident families . . - 

( \ lilagca 


—These fig^irea are taken from Tables N**s. f and XVIII of the Census of 1631, except the cultivated, culturable, 
and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Noa. I and XLIV' of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 

2 

3 



1 ^ 






Emigrants. 

Males per 1,000 
or BOTH sexes. 

Distribution op Immiorants by TABBixit 

Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Immigrants. 

"o 

c! 

& 

a 

Ferozeporc. 

i 

N 

•t 

ta 

0 

a 

i 

s 

M 

P 

Siraa 

4,800 

. 7,790 

416 

560 

643 

115 

680 

3,S62 

Umballa 

1,614 

633 

532 

649 

677 

234 

546 

157 

Ludhiana 

14,282 

10.265 

384 

396 

1,120 

3,261 

9,119 

7^ 

Jullundur 

10,032 

6,203 

530 

397 

1,722 

5,641 

2,920 

849 

Hoshiarpur 

7,265 

329 

587 

684 

086 

1:7-4 

3,961 

544 

Amritsar 

7,691 

2,221 

617 

235 

2,456 

3,946 

930 

359 

Gurdaspur 

2.859 

231 

621 

532 

950 

1.241 

496 

172 

Sialkot 

1,277 

116 

644 

C03 

893 

172 

117 


Lahore 

15.773 

10,816 

565 

442 

9,503 

2,362 

896 

3,sia 

Montgomery 

S.641 

2,148 

426 

512 

394 

107 

30 

8,019 

Native States 

38,252 

31,007 

37S 

400 

5,035 

5,110 

19,002 

9,195 

N. W. P. and Oudh 

8,184 


652 


7.105 

134 

651 

294 

Rajputana 

2,100 


603 

. 

1,037 

44 

495 

534 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census Report of 18S1. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

2 

1 » 

1 ^ 

5 


I ^ 


0 



District. 



T.tHSILS. 


Villages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Feroze- 

pore. 

Zira. 

3Ioga. 

Muktear. 

Persons 

650,519 

1 


153 16S 

1 04, 518 

221,169 

111,634 

584,470 

Males 


357.319 


8») 3*'6 

89,047 

121,076 

60,630 

318,898 

Females 


. 

293,200 

66,802 

75,501 

100,093 

50,804 

265,5» 

Hindus 

163,645 

93,910 

74,7 

34,334 

30.815 

66,936 

86,560 

140,862 

Sikhs 

168 S16 

93.490 

7\326 

15,034 

25,^40 

105,025 

22,917 

159,757 

Jains 

611 

479 

332 

147 

338 

107 

219 

m 

Buddhists 









Zoroastrians 

0 


2 

9 



, , 


Musalmans 

310.*>52 

168,073 

142,479 

101 963 

107,555 

49,096 

51,938 


Christians 

1,686 

1,360 

326 

1,681 


5 


17 

Others and unspecified 

.. 

.. 







European and Eurasian Christians 

1,590 

1.311 

279 

1,5^./ 


5 



Sunnis 

298,636 

161,642 

156,094 

96,234 

105,202 

48,621 

48,579 

272,117 

Shiahs 

1,22.5 

648 

577 

3b3 

404 

435 

23 

9m 

Wahabis 

190 


94 


■■ 

9 

177 

100 


Note. — The.«e figures are taken from Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IIIB of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 



1 

1 2 

1 

L ^ _ 

1 ^ 1 

^ ! 

« 



j 

District. 

Distribution by Tahsils. 


Lang^iage. 

Ferozeporc 

1 i 

1 Zira. 1 

Moga. 1 

! 

MukUar. 


Hindustani 


15,4*.0 

13, .•'■.7 

r*7 ; 

963 

»,*« 

Panjabi 


633 110 

1 •>, 

1 

220,174 

110,288 

Pashtii 


. 25*> 

2i'‘ 


5 

m. 

Pahari 


37 

•cl 

16 ' 



Kashmiri 

Persian 


2<> 

•ji 

2 i 

•3 

•? 

*• i 



English 


1 < .i'J 

LVi 

■ ' 




Notk.— T hese figiire« are taken from Table No. IX of the Certsvxs R«'pnrt for I8H1, 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Serial 

No 

in Census 
Table No. 
VIIIA. 

Caste or tnbe. 

Total Numder:^. 


Male:,, b\ 

RELWION. 

Proportion 
per inille of 
population. 

Persons. 

j M.iles. 

Fern ilo3. 

Hindu. 

Sikli. 

Jam. 

Mnsalman 


Total population 

Co0,5r.t 


223 200 

03,cao 

93,400 

479 

1CS.07.S 

1,000 

6 

Pathan 

3A22 

j'or 

1 ,;ii 




1.S07 

5 

1 

Jat 

IS'i.ooi 

102, ■•'•0 


13,215 

75,338 


14.417 

287 

2 

Rajput 


21,-114 

lb,0i4 

1,024 

160 

.. 

1‘0,351 

61 

46 

Dog<ir 

li,Ui 

7/iSS 

(>.4<.0 




7,983 

22 

8 

Gujar 



5,4'»3 

9 7 



6.406 

19 

7 

Aram 

51,{Jii 


25.750 

2 

1 


27,200 

78 

33 

Kamboh 

5,20S 

2, 1 ..lb 

2 430 

7ol 

50 

. 

2,007 

8 

51 

Mabtam 

5,0.)4 

3,lU.^ 

2 >40 

2,5X5 

17 


676 

9 

17 

Shekb 


3,.^40 

LM’f-O 


. 


3,840 

10 

3 

Bniiiman 

12,U7li 

7,031 

5 02>* 

0,224 

124 

3 


19 

24 

Saiyad 

3,U4 

I.OIU 

1,442 




1,692 

6 

35 

Faqir 


2,1.5 

1,4.'; 

332 

11 


1,812 

6 

21 

Nai 

0,70.1 

5.274 

4,340 

1.407 

942 


2,815 

15 

25 

Mirasl 

7.4 :4 

3,t*-»7 

3,417 

4 



3,993 

11 

14 

Banya 

11.431 

r.,40> 

6,040 

6.283 

41 

78 


18 

16 

Kbatri 

L*,174 

5,3.11 

3.'>4J 

4.’.»40 

301 



14 

10 

Arora 


T.JbO 

5, '.'2d 

O.bo2 

518 



20 

71 

Bawaria 

S.l.iO 

4.0.''! 

4,04l* 

3,+‘»6 

549 


36 

12 

4 

Chulira 

Cs.'lOo 

37.P‘3 

31,712 

24.44'* 

3.447 


9,297 

106 

5 

Chuinar 

13.501 


5,i'l'J 

0,lt*S 

l,3i0 


74 

21 

19 

Mochi 



8,450 

.. 



9,030 

28 

9 

Julaha 

20,4Si 

11,020 

0,404 

25 



11,005 

31 

15 

Jhinwar 

0,045 

5,4:j 

4,4<'0 


ISl 


2,962 

15 

28 

JIachhi - I 

l.S.'K 3 

7,524 

6,411 : 

. 

. 


7,524 

22 

22 

Lobar 

7,0’''7 

h >7S ' 

3. 2 in 

372 

604 


2.812 

It 

11 

Tarkhan 

£1.4-'4 

u.^ib i 

0,60> 

1 .S'f{ 

6,561 


3,362 

33 

IS 

Kumhar 

15.234 

8. 272 . 

6. '.*'2 

1 011 

400 


6.822 

23 

32 

Dhobi .. ! 

11.6 i't 

! 

4 >U 

1 OiC 

1,.501 


4.297 

18 

23 

Teli 

l0/*::'> 

.*>,'•71 i 

4 '.*'>7 

24 • 



5,947 

17 

30 

Sunar 

4,Sli 

2,012 i 

2,200 

1 J57 j 

COO 


655 

7 


N’ote.— T hese fio'iires arc taken fn in Table Xo, v IIIA ul the Census of ISSI. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial No. in 





So! . a n,i. in 





Census Table 

Caste or tribe. 

Person*. 

M.-aei* 

rcmalcs' ( , n-'i' T ' C.if,te or tribe. 

Peison-’. 

Males. 

Females 

No. VlIIA. 





N<\ vniA. 





18 

Biloch 

1,70*: 

010 

. ~j 

64 

Ciiang.‘.r 

1,51.3 

670 

643 

26 

Kashmiri 

1,037 

.31 

786 

75 

SuJ 

C17 

356 

261 

27 

Ahir . . 

1,100 


344 

8J 

L'llasi 

846 

cir 

199 

37 

Mughal 

I io;i 

612 

T.'l 


Bi’ ibra 

721 

423 

298 

38 

Qassab 

714 

410 

301 


Bazig.ir 

1,ISS 

62!) 

559 

42 

Mailah 

1.20'o 

672 

5C7 

96 

K.mchan 

689 

303 

381 

44 

Khojah 

2,4u6 

l,w>6.> 

1,123 

IV 

Kori . . 

662 

383 

279 

53 

Bairagi 

1,101 

647 

457 

107 

Jhabei 

1,876 

979 

897 

w 

Kalal 

l.l.-’o 

i.oir 


172 

Botlla , . 

520 

294 

22(t ■ 

P,-! 

3r3dari 

022 

i'5 

4S7 







Note Tht'-c fi,gare- arc taken from Xc»bie No. VIIIA of tlio Cenau? of 1S%3. 


Ferozepore District. ] 



Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

^ . 

0 

7 

8 


DETAILS. 

» 

Single. 

SIarricd. 

Widowed. 


iX.ilcs. 

\ Females. 

Males. 

! Females. 

^lules. 

j Females. 

C . 1 

g 3 1 

All religion 

101,079 : 

113,31.5 

145.s:" 

144,10.5 
‘.'..5i { 

IS, 38.3 

3.5,717 

&,5 1 

ninJus 

51,ld4 : 

30,0.;^ 

';7,6'.:s 

4,878 

i 9,154 

d ^ ' 

Sikha 

5o,i.^a 

2o, >-i 

&7..‘<.0 


4.231 

[ 10,217 

|£ 

.T.aiib 

Budilili-ts 

2jJ ’ 

' 1J5 

l'>2 

; 140 

45 

1 61 

c- o 


b9,7S7 1 

57,47o 

09, 7. ‘..5 

08,732 

8,521 

, 16,271 


Ciilk>tlciliS 

i,iou 1 
1 

li.b 

100 

lL.4 

8 


' 

All ages 

5, 104 

1 3,®'' 4 

l,0S2 ! 

4,‘tI9 

514 

1,217 

u o 

0—10 

Ib'.'.b'l 

i 9, >7' 

47 

120 

1 

1 

g § 

10—15 

IM 47 

1 r.ii 1 

>42 

2,452 

11 

33 


15— :>0 

•.,>44 

•-',117 

r.o:a 

7,745 

f'4 

138 


20—25 


21- 

5.5-2 

0, Jv'.5 

101 

317 

.SSI* 

i 25—30 

2,500 i 

00 

7,157 

9,3bS 

342 

521 


30—40 

1.300 1 

54 

6.041 

S.I’SO 

569 

1,260 

5 o 

40—50 

050 

31 

s,o:.5 

7,000 

1,016 

2,800- 


50—00 

640 

31 

7,400 

4.'.'11 

1,754 

5.058 

« o 

OverbO 

703 

39 

5,0OJ 

1 '2 .03 

.8,241 

7,658 


Noic.— 1’Iksc n^uros .^ro taken froisi Tar-lc N<>. VI of the Census Kvport. 


k 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 



j 


1 



- 

1 . 

8 

9 

10 

Ye ."s, 

TgTAL UIRTUS FvEGISTEr.ED. 

TOT.bL DFATIIa REGI-.TERED. 

Total deaths fbojh 

Males. 

1 

] 

Females. , Person*'. 

i 

! 

Males. 

i 

Females, ' Persons. 

i 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

FevM-. 

1S77 



4,706 

.•3.77.3 ; 8.479 


214 

5,610 

1878 


1 

12 970 

9,854 I 22.^24 


582 

19,093 

1870 


1 

8,465 

5,4^0 ‘ 13 94.5 

1,947 

2.003 

TJ08 

1880 

12.474 

10.581 i 2.^,05:. 


.5,402 12..378 

<) 

94 

8,214 

1881 

12,35> 

10,750 1 23,108 

t 

WBM 

7.789 i 16.31> 

2.5 

70 

11,207 


^OTE. — These figures arc taken fruta Tabk> Nos. I, II, VII, Vlll and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSEa 


% 

S J- 

1 



3 


J 


7 

MoMU. 


lfc77. 

l-Te. 

1879. 

iSbO. 

1881. 

Total. 



















-%'• 



M7 


1,160 

762 

1,170 

4,529 




42o 

650 

1.5X51 


1,112 

4.053 

W - 



415 

700 

1.146 


1,005 

4.23R 

f-iu 

April 

May 


4S2 

bll 

H.4 

771 

919 

S.S4? 



4‘h* 

974 

1,423 

7 -?-2 

1.04.1 

4,670 




bit 

C.b2 

2,542 

9-<0 

959 

5,960 

y “ 

July 

August 

September 


6yi 

61? 

> tJ 

1,0M 

626 

717 

1,063 

895 

i,or‘7 

4,1S2 

4,512 



.91 


‘•rv 

1.2«.5 

1.909 

8,787 

■ - 



1.2-3 

450 

i.2o. 

l.KU 

2.560 

1:3,172 




i.i'jii 

3 *<15 

97K 

1.4*9 

2,120 

9,5^ 


December 

■ 

9n5 

E.-ll’ 

.897 

1.2T5 

1,520 

6,474 


Total 

• * 

S,47y 

C2 .';24 


12.57S 

I'j.SlS 

Ta,944 


Noie.— Thcec ngiureb o,t- t.»ken from Table N'> III of the Sanitary Report. 
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Table No. XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


January 

February 

Slarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


2 

3 1 

^ 1 

5 



1877. 

1S78. ; 

1679. 1 

1S80. 

1861 

Total. 

435 

4lU 

825 

524 

7"0 

2,975 

2f>7 

372 

589 

514 

654 

2,396 

2.50 

426 

569 

5*56 

537 

2,348 

274 

4,''3 

3* *6 

4*»6 

571 

• 2,190 

290 

612 

499 

497 

093 

2,591 

3*51 

C‘75 

727 

662 

638 

3,063 

421 

5f.3 

471 

425 

550 

2,420 

416 

757 

402 I 

709 

590 

2,874 

480 

8,549 

711 1 

937 

1,338 

7,015 

945 

6,110 

i.oso 1 

1,102 

2 077 

11,314 

803 

3,537 

773 ) 

955 

1,712 

7.785 

063 

1,553 

661 1 

857 

1,117 

4,861 

o.MO 

19,093 j 

7, 70S i 

8,214 

11,207 

61,832 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. IX of the .Sanitary Report. 

Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


V J 

2 1 

1 3 1 

4 1 

5 

1 1 

1 ^ 

1 ® 

1 ® 



ISSASE. j 

Bli 

KD. 

Deaf and Dumb. 

1 Lepers, 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All religions 

( Total 

120 

59 

2,053 1 

1,616 

242 

129 

148 

34 

■ ■ ( Villages . 

no 

! 52 

1,876 . 

1,492 

223 

122 

136 

.31 

Hindus 

31 

14 

676 ' 

458 

69 

43 

49 

10 

Sikbs 


25 

! 5 

447 , 

373 

32 

15 

.39 

8 

Musalmans 


62 

40 

929 1 

7S5 

141 

71 

60 

16 


NOTE.— Those figurci are taken from Tallies Nos. XIV to X\ U of the Census of 18S1 

Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 



2 1 3 1 4 ! 3 

fi 1 7 i 8 j 9 

d'LTIVATED. 

U.VCf'LTIVATED. 

Irrtpah'l. | j 

Bv OoT- : By P' t.'nirrlg-4- Total rol- 
toa. pvatoa. 

1 1 1 

Grazing Cultur- ' rncul- ' 
liiitls. • able, tumble 

1 i i 

.. i 79,679’ 1.0-51,371 1,1 .l.f’O 

.. r 136,450 1,107,058 

1 231,162 1,112,760' 1,343,922 

1 * 1 

1 : 4 , 050 ! 112 , 4,10 22i'.,449 

1 70.930: 150,427 280.411 

1 3,707! 400,40,5, 409,112 

2't ii8 227."70 11\217 5ii4,rn‘. 

1 377.722 132,020 509.742 
. j 376,356 13.5,910 4i2,266 

j 1 i 

‘ 52,il0‘ 3,3.286' 85,>Of: 

1 27,654 3I,69U .59,351 

• 30.5<.»1' 19-425 .50-016 

i .17 419 3.50,459 337,'.‘0.. 



‘.i t- o ® 

_ 1 .5 O 3 

Gross 

ised I ft 5 ^ £ I 

ment. 

I - Q.— -no 
js w 
S «6 o 


1.725,6,55' 

d'>4,2Tn 

1.75.3.2.50 

639,023 

1,756,1'^8; 

64a,323j 

311 , 885 ! 

116, .198^ 

.319,766. 

U0,0->Q‘ 

519,128, 

240,990' 

605,4U9| 

130,005- 


Norg. — Thes#e figures aro taken from Table No. Vlll of the Adminietration Report, except the last column, which 
taJcen from Table No. I of the same Kep .rt. 






Ferozepote District. ] 



f 


05 

1> 

00 





* 

'i- 







9 


'd 

03 

§ 

i-t 



I 


I 











>] 




Whole District 
Tahsii Ferozepore 
Tahsil Zira 
^Fahsil Moga 
Tahsil Muktsar 


1 

Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. 

Compensation paid 
in rupees. 

Reduction of 
revenue in 
rupees. 

Roads .. 1 2,689 

1 

16,222 

1,503 

Canals .. ■ 3,693 

1,03,054 

1,361 

State Railways 



Guaranteed Railways 



Miscellaneous . . 8S9 

20,601 

1,036 

Total . . 7.226 

1,40,777 

3,900 

1 




Fertaepore 

r - 


Zira 






HCuktsar .. 



Total . . 


Total .. j l,318,120j 2,3Sa_ 327,313| 238,66S}7« 


XOTB. —These figures are taken from Table No. XMV of th- Administration Report. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT, RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Nature of crop. 


Reut per acre of land , produce 

suited for the yanous | 

^ mated mlSSl-82. 


^ Irrigated 
^ Unirrtgated 

{ Irrigated 
XJnirri gated 

{ Irrigated 
tJnirrigated 
I Irrigated 
i Unirrigated 


f ' Maximum 

■ t Minimum 
f i Maximum 
( I Minimum 
( j Maximum 

■ i I Minimum 
( f Slaximum 
1 1 Minimum 
f ; Maximiun 

' t j Minimum 

■ t Minimum 
( Maximum 

■ X Minimum 
f Maximum 

■ t i Minimum 
f [ Maximum 

■ X Minimum 

< Maximum 

■ i Minimum 

< j ilaximum 
' X 1 Minimum 

f , Maximum 

< 1 Minimum 

< \ Maximum 

■ l{ Mimmum 
f ( Maximum 
X Minimum 


Gram 

Barley 

Bajra 

Jawar 

Vegetables 



NoT*.~Theae figure are taken from Table So. XL\ of the Adiainistration Beport. 





Ferozepore Distnct. J 

Table No. XXin, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


Nature of occupations. j 


1 Total population . . j 

2 Occupation specified . i 

3 Agricultural, whether simple 

or combined. 

4 Civil Administration 

5 Army 

3 Rehgion 

7 Barbers 

8 Other professions 

9 Money-lenders, general 

traders, pedlars, &o. 

10 Dealers in grain and flour . . 

11 Com-gxindeM, parchers, &c. 

12 Confectioners, green-grocers, 

&c. 

13 Carriers and boatmen 

14 Landowners 

15 Tenants 

16 Joint-cultivators 


3 


® 1 

Malt:, 

above 15 years 
or age. 


vu- 

Total. 




2C,831 

101,088 

217,919 

04^000 

172,390 

196,682 

4,712 

107,309. 

112,021 

2.045 

l.COS 

3,653 

1,852 

281 

2,133 

337 

1,650 

1,987 

277 

1,585 

1,862 

425 

1,471 

1,896 

571 

652 

1,223 

1,508 

5,167 

6,675 

189 

482 

671 

592 

401 

993 

775 

716 

1,491 

2,650 

57,680 

60,330 

1,462 

304 

39,927 

6,803 

41,389 

7,107 


*0 j Nature of occupations. 


Males above 15 
of age. 

iS. Tota 


. Agricultural labourers 
, Pastoral 

, Cooks and other servants . 
Water-earners 
fciwoepurs and scavengers 
Woikers in reed, cane, leaves, 
! straw, «tc. 

; Workers in leather 
j Boot-makers 

1 Workers in wool and pashm 

I ,, ,, silk 

j ,, ,, cotton 

I „ „ wood 

1 Potters 

i Workers- and dealers in gold 
I and silver, 
i Workers in iron 
i. General labourers 
i Beggars, fafjirs, and the like 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 

Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 *2 

3 4 j 5 1 6 j 

7 ! 

SUk. j 

1 

Cotton. ;\Vool. ■ Paper! 

1 1 1 ' ' 1 

Wood, i 

i 


9 I 10 


jmanufactauiy' 


1 ana 

copper. ingofdyee. 


Number of workmen < Male . • j 
In large works, t Female 
Number of workmen in small works 
or independent artisans. 

Value of plant in large woiks ..i 
Estimated annual out-turn of all « 
works in rupees. 


Number of mills and large factories 
Number of private looms or small 
works. 

Number of workmen f Male 
in large w 9 rks. < Female 
Number of workmen in small works . 

or independent artisan.s. I 

Value of plant in large works . . j 
Estiinated aamual out-turn of all . 
works in rupees, i 


1 8,49,731; it. 


".w! ■ 704 9 30< 

i i . I .. 

i.’irs'' 2,:7,woi a.ieoj 73,4* 


; i.T 

14 ; 15 ; 

16 

1 17 

i 

19 

1 Pottciw, 

■ common 
and 

Oil-press- .P<i»hmina’ 

1 ing and > and ! 

' rctining. ‘ Shawls:. | 

Car- 

I‘ets. 

i Gold, .sil- 
1 ver, and | 
Jeweliery.l 

Other 
manufac- 
! tures. 



1,071 1 

i 

605 

• * i 

2,142 i 
] 

1,210 

,S5,560 1 

1,15,944 


Note. — T hese figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactia^ for , 

TABLE No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 


Principal 3Ieec'hanx»is] 
CARRIEP. 


Al'O'oge dvratlon of 
Voyage in days. 

~ Z I Winter, 

aummer, 

or floods. 



Sakfcar 

Ferorepore 

Do. 


Ferozeiiore 
Sakkar 
i KotH 


Iron and Sajjl 

Wheatgrain, til, rape ^d wool 
Do. do. 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from pages 769, 760 of the Famine Rep«rt. . 





Table No. XXVI, showing BETAIL PRICES 





























Ffflrozepore District ]■ 

Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


Wages of Labour per dat. 


Caeis pee day. Camels pkr day I Iboaw p« 


&:Uled. I Viiakitled. 


lighestl Lowest iHighest Lowest! 


aighest* Lowest juighest Lowest iHigliest Lowest |Hig1iest| Lowcil^ 


0 6 0 0 4 
0 6 0 0 4 
0 6 0 0 4 
0 6 0 0 4 


0 3 0 
0 2 6 } 0 2 
0 3 0 0 2 
0 3 0 0 2 
0 3 0 0 2 
0 3 0, 0 2 


1 12 0 
1 12 0 
0 14 01 0 12 
0 14 01 0 12 
0 14 0> 0 12 
0 14 Oi 0 12 


0 5 0 
0 8 0! 0 4 

0 8 0. 0 4 

0 8 0 0 4 

0 8 Oj 0 4 

0 8 0 0 4 


3 8 0 

3 12 0; 2 4 

4 8 0 2 8 

4 8 0! 2 8 

4 8 0[ 2 8 

4 8 0 2 8 


018 0 

0 12 0, 0 10 a 
0 13 a, e 10 a 
0 13 6 0 10 a 

0 13 6 0 10 a 
0 13 6 0 10 e 


Note,— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Report. 

Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


2 

3 . * 

6 

Fhed 

Fluctuat - 1 
ing and ' 


land 

Miscellan-. Tribute. 

rates. 

Revenue. 

eous Land 


Revenue. ; 


1 4,66,983 

2,819 


1 4,67,438 

9,159 


4,77,564 

4,C21 . 

37,333 

; 4,69,407 

10,508 i 

, 4,81,733 

4,134 i 

86,022 

; 4.94,181 

7,988 1 

39,887 

' 5,08,0'.l 

2,!H)7 

40.904 

1 5,06,289 

3,242 

40,574 


3,029 

40,687 

1 5,05,229 

2,343 

40,531 

I 5,06,413 

9,097 

54,046 

! 5,06,751 

8,099 

49,695 

i 6,18,099 

6,476 1 

49,637 

5,12,567 

2,151 j 

49,678 



Stamits. Colieo . 


5,6«.W ’ 
8,T7,a** :* , , 

8,12^ - 
6,3i,aoa ^ 

«,es,7Mi: 

?,u,osr r 

1: 

f,S4,«^ . 


N 0 Te.-The,e figures are F-" ^ 

Table No. "yyiy:, showing REVENUE DERIVED ftx)in, LANDL 

- I j 2 frn 7Y~i 1 6 j M * 1 9 ! 10 j 11 [ IS f M, 


Fu*(T»'AIJNr, UEtFM K. 


~ 5 ^ * 

' "'•‘T ~ 

h ^ i ■» a ? « 


DUlrict Fioui-xn. 

Total (rf 5 years— 

1868-69 to I«7‘:-71 
Total of 5 years — 

1873-74 to l*»T7 "S 

JK7h.:i* 

l68i-8J 

Trfisil Totals for 5 years— 
1877-78 to 1881-82. 
Ferozepore 
„ Zira 

II 

Muktsar 


MlS<'KI.LANEOri( RkVESUK. 

: S 2 ! i I 

fiVocjsipUMW. Sg i } § 

- — izl 3 

s-= ? ■ e-S : ! ? 

S . ^2 ! • 

k ' *.1 os ' S 

i i ttv c.a 

" d o-M . ^ : '3 

1 ^; I I 1 - 


j ! 

1 

1 ;i- 

1 





1 1 

1 4,37, 6iW'! 15,n”,2 

390- 

. ’■ 875 




.. 

; 7.59,7T9| 5.44:i 

673. . . . 

. i 3,215 





1 o *,4 * 1 *^76 

* 

. . ; 60*i 





8,77*^ 
i.wr , 
i 4.iwr 
ON 

1 - 


— XhfiK' Mg'iref *re I in'l IM 'u ilie Ue'<tii'*e lte[0 t. 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 j 7 

S 9 

10 

11 




Tot.^l Area and 

Ievente assigned. 


Period of 
Assignment. 

XAHSIIi. 

Whole 

VelhujCS. 

F/iictui/’i’f /K'l’ts 
o/ 

Ploti. j 

Total. 

In perjtetiiit^. 


Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. ^ Rt-venue. 

Area. Revenue. 

1 

Area, j Revenue. 

Area, 

Revenue. 

Fai>zepore 

£ira 

Mc^ 

Hii^ussr 

i 

84,13.^1 

14.720| 

ll«,2-!'‘«. 

213,774; 

23,114 

.‘»,4i: 

.17,3h': 

37,94' 

1 

1,70)1 7Sb 

ur.bi 2"0 

.^,4'>‘,*, 2 22J 

32,14.;. O.3.S.' 

1,77 J 1,300 

l.eSl' 2,200 

3.989i 2,054.' 

645! 220; 

1 

Sr.GTsI 25,263 

17,23'»|' 7,907 

l27,<i64i 41.h43 

246,562' 44,5.'iS 

85,385 

6,222 

111,677 

204,648 

23,561 

3,443 

34,383 

35,452 

Total District 

430,8<jS: 

i 

1,0-! bJ. 

39 987i f»,0l*0 

1 

8 , 2 S 8 j 5,834 

479,143! 1,19.371 

5 

407,932 

96,839 



Period of Assignment.— 


19 20 1 . 21 22 I 23 j 24 

Kumbeb op Assignee 


For ove [{/t:. 

For ,„orc Hvcb i '.»?.*!"?• 

tka,ione. 1 V if f" 

1 u<n,niat. 

. 


, i 


5 



2 

ei 1 J 

«■ 

V j -* 

o 

^ 1 1 

< ^ 

£! 

< 

1 ! 1 



Pciuhvo 

of 

iron rthtitnt. 


V ■ Fteroiepor© 

i ■• Zim 

if. Motfa 

MMaar 


i,i3j; 1.010 
1,12b l,401i 
•2,70:.' 1.25f), 
11,787' 3,063. 



- }<l%- 














Ferozepore District. ] 

Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTG-AG-ES of LAND. 


; YEAR. 

J . ,-s-. 

A1 1^0. 

I l'-‘l liJ ^ 

Cvl'e". . ^ 

X< o f’mnh c 

^ 1 rtOrc '. ‘‘ * ' 

Di-=ti?Ilt I'T'-.ruE-i 

1 ^^ Total of 6 yoara— t'.> lb7'-7 1 

i 1 

! 1 

1 

1 i 

i Total of 4 years — 1S74 71 t» ]‘“77-7S 

.-.'t'! 5* 1 ILl'i 

i.j - 

"yy.'t 1 

47/ 1 

1 ■ 

ijr I j.vi/ Y'.'.t 

: 1 Jio : 

4^ 1 774 : -Jl ■ - ' 

41 ' 71" [ D- 


Tahsil Totals for 5 yf:ar«~ 

ibr.'-Tft f‘) l-iSl-' 

Ferozepore 

Moga 

Muktsar 


“K LA>r>. 


1 -r. I l.s .1 


1 * ; 

J.n 


! 




YF.AU 


District FioI'RR^. 

Total of f) yeais — to lS7‘j*r4 


Total of 4 years— 1S74-75 t«j 1.^77-7’5 . 


H7'.--50 .. 
1'- 1-^1 . 


TaHSIL ToFAL'! fop > Vh.'.RH— 
1')77-75 t./ 

Ferozepore 

Zira 

Mog^ 

Muktsar 


ll i U I 




No. of 


■ Alt. 


ca»e'». 


174 
L 4 
l:i.' 
•Jr' 


1 -' 

luu 


.Murt.'aoes of Land, 


Xo [>f ' 1'-’^ Morr-^.'i'i'e 

ft-cv ‘ ‘ ” I money. 


•'1 ' (5.30, 7CI 




]>: 

17'.» 

IvO 


i.‘^-.7 ' UJSfi 

:,Ah-.-2 i 7.sa48 

5ii,-')4o 


l.oo'J 


240 

ol 

14‘3 


4.067 

70S 

3,200 


75,832 

21,814 

1,46,5?2 

32,098 


Note. — T l:'^!?e fi,xurc‘> arc t fr 

agriculturists autl others, ati-l no l.i 

include (xU sales and niortga:,^?'. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


■ 4 



i 1* i 1 1 

17 i 18 ( 

19 

Ili:r'rMrri'’y-5 o: 5IoRTG.A.r.ED Land. '* 

‘,i, i.ti. 

A -o-.///-, '.V. 

1 


tU-O'*. , ^ lUi'lltV. 

oa.e.. 1 

5Iortgag* < 

1 money. • '' 


1 1 

, 1 

i 


l,t’J.4.1 

..10 ] 4.',’7J ; 43. '‘4^’ 

211 2, '12 

26,4«1 . 

tvi •:-'4 
<1,7r : ' 
•*7 <'■> ! 

r. M ' ri.144 'Jo,7'*s 

h-' 2 441 ii.-'i'i 

j7 . . ■ 7 'u : 

4-:7 , 3o.rio j 

IS7 

2T*> , ‘-5.706 
74 ' 2.d'’7 
/•;» 702 

2:.23ff 1' 

i 4‘.,S09 
\ 21.320 

9,73* .. * 

1 I'.l ■» 

1,0. 7>7 . 

ITj ' D,'."V W.'Al 

4t .4., 

01 J '••■■■1 , 4"' 1 

! i 

151 ' 5.746 53.5f6 7 

ro ■ &ol ‘ \. 674 

L7.. ' 2.! .7 ; -24.755 ■ - ^ 

M' i,r;o j i.*;is 4 


irci’ I' i' It; I- "Pt!. 'It, Cvix 5‘I'- ‘'t-b'io lo.4-‘o. jlit* t'fj ure-i it-c uiriier ^ oars 



' J' 



ZTui 
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Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATION. 


^umbc/' of Deeds rcgnt'-rtd. 


Begistrar Ferozepore . . 62 5 67 

Sub-Registrar Femzepore . . . 397 331 72S 

„ Ferozepore Cantonment . 43 21 64 

.» Zira . . . 4S4 161 645 

„ Muktsar .. . .. 1 ',', ; 150 305 

„ Moga . . .643 338 8S6 

„ Butar . . . . . 340 180 52y 

„ Mamdot . . . . . 71 67 138 

,, Baghapurana 

n Sultan Khanvrala 

Total of district . 2,100 i 1,253 1 3,362 




1880-Sl. 

18S1-82. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Compul- 

sory. 

OptionaL 

Total. 

62 

- 

67 

21 


21 

307 

331 

72S 

40-5 

316 

721 

43 

21 

64 

40 

18 

58 

4S4 

161 

645 

487 

132 

619 

1'.5 

150 

305 

14S 

127 

275 

64S 

338 

8S6 

524 

843 

867 

340 

180 

52y 

390 

206 

605 

71 

67 

138 

90 

90 

180 




16 

47 

63 




20 

22 

61 

2,100 

1,253 

3,362 

2,150 

1,301 

3,460 



Kon.— TheM figure* »,« token fioai Tables Nos. I, II, VIII, IX, X,oI the Excise Beport, 











10 


Annual txpenditiire in rupees 


11.114 1 

1 S8T : 

90 

o.-.'S 1 

1 1,121 ■ 

37 

r- sin i 

1 401 1 

92 

h.‘ 21'} 

i 520 

272 

10,431} 

! 1,812 

765 

t»,042 

9 4')0 

1.385 

1 544 

564 

1 314 

9i823 


L377 


Notk. — T hese figures are taken from Appendices A and B to the Animal Review of District Fund operations. 

Table No 

. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS, 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

s !> j :o i n 12 1 IS 

14 j 15 j 10 17 18 19 SO j * 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


(rorern- Go-'em 


'3 ^ -3 -g 

X I 72 I X X 


Aided, i AidtA 


1 I 170 j I 
II 171 1 1 

2 i 4t> ! .. 


y. a.— Since 187P-80, in the cajpe of both Government and Aided Schools, those scholars oailjr wi«> 
completed the Middle School course are shown in the r-tnm as attend’nj? Hi?h Schools, and those only who hava 
completed the Primary School course are shown as attending Middle Schi»ol». Previous to that year, boy» aUend- 
ing the Upper Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the case of fnatitutUsM 
under the Immediate control of the Education Def^rtment. whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boM 
attending both the Upper and Lower Piimary Department** were included m Middle Schools. In the case d - 

Institutions, a High School included the Middle and Primary Departments attwhed to it ; and a Middle School, 'fh* 
Primary Department. Before 1879-80. Branches of Government Schools, if s>ipported on the grant-in-aid system, .lem 
classed as Aided Schools ; in the returns for 1879-SO fluid subsequent years they have l^n shown as Govemiaont 
Branches erf iFng itsh Schools, whether Government or Aided, that were formerly included among|4 Voroacular 
«re now returned as English Schools. Hence the i«tums b^ore 1879-80 do not adord ^e meaneol maUng a satlilaeteiw 
l^aaaiKurisos with the statistics of subsequent years, ' 

Indigenous and Jail Schools are not Included in these returns. 
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Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


1 1 

2 

i ^ 1 

! 

5 j 6 1 I j 

.5 ! 11 1 10 : 11 1 ' 

1". 1 

u 

j 1-7 1 

10 j 

17 


•c 

j >. i ''mil or PArii m-. 1 ■ r». 

Name of 
Dispensaiy. 

: 7 

JAr. 



S 


,.7. 

IM h-^O ,.M,j 


1 

isr.s. 

1 1S70. 

1^S0. 

1 

I 18S1. 

Ferozepore 

(MI ! 

1 0.1. N 


■' r " 

' 1 • 1 -77 - 1 . -■'] • • r] 

! 1 ■ -.1 

1.-'- 

.1 

1 i'4J 

' 1,160 

1 

! ^ 

M , 

10 

■JO ; Ji J' 

j: J 4 : j. , j. . J 7 


' 2'> 

1 :jo 

! 

32 


i ' 5 . 


7.. 


/. . .. 1 



... 

Dispensary. 




i-.,' 1-51. '1' 1. 1 


.77, 

IS7S. 

! lS7i). 

i 

! isso. 

1 

ISSl. 

_ 

i f. TT. ! 


57 .1,; 



i "'-hJ 



i 3,300 

I ’ 




I > 7"' 111, ri I''., 

■ ' ■ '■ '*'* ‘‘’'l 




XorL.— c h^nic' vij V* t i\ -111 1 ..'k- X' ll. I \ , \ of I'l, rk'; t 


Table No. XXZIX, sliov/Ing OIViL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 

2 

3 • 4 1 

! ^ 

») 


1 ® 

9 


A'" 


. 'c 

r.U'. 

J rn.tcci ' 


TEAR. 

.Jloncv <->i' j 

Relif oii'l Vt-V’-' '! 


- 1 

oriitT 

T.iarrcrs. 


Revenue 

movahlo j 
propcig/. i 

! 

Toral. 

L.iiid. j 

Total. 


1878 .. 

7.015 1 

: 7.0 ! 1 ,. .7 1 

0 0- { 

■ • -.'7 

i 

4 1' ■’O’; 

13 933 

1879 .. 



'■ t.7> 

If " . I ! 

1 4 -AU*] 

r 'H -'■.7 

12,1-59 

1880 . 


:4’1 1 5 

.. .,t 

< ; 

' 4. 

7', on 

9.:.23 

1!581 .. 

r :i, > 1 

Or'l 1.'^ 

•.' . >0 

J. : ' 1 

1 •: 0 , * 

4.0 

8,140 

1882 . . 

1 

) 

7.5 1 17.5 

ll i- 


i 

.'.Nr.oy: 

8,418 


XoTF. — Theso A’o r i';‘ n < om ]’ l.i.,-. X. \ i .ai 1 v'H < i c. ' .'li ilcp'-i tv foi i'fT" *<< I '^i, ar.i Xo.s. If and III 

&i tli« Reports on ( jvil .in-tii . tor I'i;! 

* Salts htiui J 111 Settlcuitnt c- nirt-' -iro • -1 tsl-.-.! f'-.-',, .;ic~c C'''!;u.-na, ny «•£ tho voluj of the property being 

KVftUable. 


Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 




! 

L' 


■* ! 

5 j 

6 


DETAIL-^ 

1-7? 

1-: •. 

■ 1-0 1 

' il 

P'l. ; 

1832. 

H 

A* 

BrnT:'>lit t*"' trial 

Disci. .'.rAi-d 

Acqti’.t* 1 

Ci)nv!‘.r*\l 

ComnntTcd or ri-ferrcd 

1 > 

. 0-0 

■'0 

7 74 /, ’ 

'<'J 1 

7.309 

2.C15 

1,124 

3,101 

166 

«t3 

1 « 

0 & 

Bumicor-i ca.'i'-:s ’ r' 

(Mr. 

Warrant -.cSob (ivAwi .'■> 

i-.ii’) ) 

Total ea‘^e? di-po-c-.l of 


.;,232 

i 

4 . '.'A 1 

1 OlO 1 

; l.f'O ; 

1,807 

\ 

3, CIO ' 

‘ i 

I 476 
1.373 
1,300 

12 

4,161 



Death 

1 

3 

2 

i 3 ' 

3 



Transportati.ui n r 'll'- 

2 

2 

1 i 

i ® i 

2 


1 ! 

1 .. in -n ti. 1 


2 


! . 1 



I 

; Peral -eiwifinl- 




! 


J 

Fine un<l-r R-. 10 

, 14.1 

1 M 7 

2 ■ ■ > 

2,001 ! 

2,200 


§ 

„ 10 to 7,0 nip.'es 

..P 

■« ‘G 1 

1 1 

4.^-> ! 

431 

•A 


„ 50 to iOO 

lo 

-4 

4i ' 

34 i 

28 


r 

„ lOO to 'OO „ 


17 , 

II 

7 ! 

9 


2 

foo tf> ir.'f't' ,, 

1 

2 


1 

4 

J-t,. 

tt 

: Dv^r I, OCA rui-n • ; 


1 ' 





^ i 

' Itupn.ioumeat nrihr*’ Myn*'"-. 

• 1 

4 ••• 

'f.iJ 

340 

3.70 



0 iOi t < 2 ’/ears 

r7 

'•* » 

l’/4 

1.'7 i 

10a 


1 < 

.. over 2 yc ir.i 


1 • 


17 ! 

101 


fi I 

i Whipping 


4*> 

77 

1 'S t 

89 


§ ' 

Find .'•ureties • d the n*-' xac 


24 

•2<} ■ 

; 

46 


Sit i 

B''cognu«aT)Of keep the reane 

4 ' 

.,l 

1 , 

JO 

47 

„ -• 

, i 

lirive sm-etie>.for goi>-i *<'i!r 

- . i:"* 

130 

17? ■ 

C17 : 

67 


3 ?«rs-““Tbefie figures are takenfnjin >t:dev^&iiu X09 HI and IV <rf the Croauxal Reports forlcTS to IS'^ 0 , and Nos* iV 
. SEld''.'? ei Cziminal Reports for 1S81 and 1882* 







1877-TS . 

1881 -S2 . . 


Note.— T hese hgtires ara t.\keji from Tables Xos. XSVin. XXtS, XXX, XXXI, and ZXXVII of the 
^^port. 


l?roflta of ooDTict 
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Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


lotjtx f ISO. 01 tV;: 

pijpula.- Hindus. | Sikhs. Jains. •Musalmans i ^ occupied ! ^ 

; hoare. 



1,705 ! 3,1*.»0 


: ! 

I t 

^lales ! 

1 

8,705 

1 

Femalesj 

6,403 


228 

4H 

! 

! 2 

172 

352 

2 


Note.— Theoe figures are taken from Tabic No LVII of the Admmiitiation Report. 

Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 



> 

1 


3 

4 

5 

i ® 

7 

8 


Kaxe or Municipauty. 

I ; 

1 

Ferozepore. | 

5Iuktsar. 

Zira. 

Dharmkot. 

1 

■ Makhu. 

Fattehgarh, 

Eot Isa 
Khan. 


CJlass of Municipality . . 

II, j 

HI. 

III. 

III. 

111. 

III. 

Ill, 


1870-71 

46,406 i 

1,334 

1,866 

2,447 





1871-72 

38.356 j 

1.273 

1,S95 

2,276 





1872-73 

40,333 ’ 

842 

1,259 

1,955 

. • 




1873-74 

42,740 

980 

1,672 

2,048 



.. 


1374-75 

37,3«S 1 

943 

1,680 

2,152 

779 

435 

551 


1875-76 

40,505 1 

1,012 

1,105 

1,369 

.365 

308 

154 

- 

1876-77 

33,189 ' 

1,141 

1,901 

2,700 

1,255 

550 

500 


1877-78 

44,479 j 

1,050 

1,800 

2,175 

1,105 

480 

420 


1818-79 

39,457 j 

1,864 

1,719 

2,262 

833 

339 

350 


187S-Se 

39,473 1 

1,671 1 

1,714 

2,173 

1.268 

307 

328 


1880-81 

40,399 1 

1,482 : 

2,173 

2,185 

1,360 





37,797 j 

1,478 \ 
} 

2,136 

2.094 

891 










Table No. XLVI, showing DISTANCES. 


Forozepore Diztrlct. I 



/(/< 






